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gb A Detective Story that will strike yon as something ont of the 
' ordinary. Told in Three Parts, by Tinker, Sexton Blake, and 
^ the Hon. John Lawless, respectively. f | 


part I. 

TOLD BY TINKER. 


CHAPTER 1. 

The Man with the Convict Crop — A 
Lesson in Manners — Lawless Makes 
Friends—A Crook at Large. 

I AM really no sort of Dst at telling a yam, 
but tbs guv’nor reckons it out that this 
case was really niy affair at the start, 
and it is at his suggestion that 1 am 
going to write down all I know abont it. 
Only don’t expect that my yarn will work 
out like a bit of clockwork, for it won’t! 1 
am telling it after it all happened, and *o 
1 can lit in hare and there bits that I 
couldn’t very well have done at the time. 

Anyhow, I haven't got to finish the story, 
so I dare say all the pieces will be picked 
up by tbe end. 

It was the first week in June, and London 
was doing its best to bs a frying-pan. 1 bad 
developed an extra large-sired hump at Baker 
Street, for there was nothing much doing ex¬ 
cept to kill bluebottles, and even old Pedro 
got fed-up with that pastime. Tho guv’nor 
was away in Paris doing something lor the 
Government, and be hadn’t asked me to join 
him, so I felt pretty lonesome. 

That was why I was ready to jump at the 
chance that Mr. Lawless 




. x> get my bag of golfsticks and join him. 
m, his black servant, was going with’him, 
i he bad wired for rooms at the Imperial. 
Lo reckoned we could spend a long week- 
I there, and I agreed with him; so I 
ng a few things into a bag, grabbed my 
Itsticks, and did a rapid rush round to the 
nk to see how the credit stood, and was 
ek again in time to meet Lawless, 
iis Sunbeam is just about the daisiest 
ing on fat rubber wheels that ever Imp¬ 
lied. and I settled down in the back seat 
with Bam, and enjoyed watching Law- 


l the e 






s he 


lie bad been away from England for five 
r six weeks, and looked rather thin. I knew 
bat it was probably some Foreign Office job 
hat he bad been engaged on, and I didn’t 
sk any questions He was looking forward 
o the golf, and so was I. 

There are some people who think that golf 




strenuous as 


they ! 

ur L . .. 

_I_|_ 

Tinker," he said. “ We ll have a round 
afternoon, if all’s well." 

We reached the Imperial abont i 
o’clock, and had a rare old feed, then, 
we had changed. Lawless and 1 went n 


It is just opposite tho rlub-house, and 
almost in line with the eighteenth bole. 
While we were crossing towards it, someone 
played a shot np to the green, and we 
stopped to watch tbe ball. 

ft was a lovely shot, true as a hair, and 
the ball stopped dead within about n:ue 
inches from the pin. 

" Some shot that—from a hundred and fifty 


yards," i 


d Lawless. ’’And out of tho rough, 




the right, and I saw a fellow 

__ „-breeches and jacket, coming 

sards the green. His caddie, behind him, 
was walking along with a grin like a sliced 
melon across his face—that shot seemed to 
have tickled him to death. 

“ Great Scott, what an extraordinary-look¬ 
ing chap!’’ I heard Lawless say, and I turned 
and looked again at the golfer. 

Lawless wasn’t far wrong. Ths man pro 
sentecMust about^the most curious pieturr 

han about five 
a. tall as Law- 


si his head, and h 
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eott fa a style that fairly astounded that ta- 


.. __ though It "bad been made of 

fell apart again, and Caicott’s lips 
▼ere open now, and he was breathing hard 
through them. I saw at once that the 
Yankee bad found out his opponent's weak 
spot. There wasn’t mnch good of hammer¬ 
ing at that bullet head, but Calcott’s body 
•was soft—soft for want of training and too 
hunch drink and food. 

. " If he sticks to that attack, he's got him.” 
ft-awle** whispered. 

1 He proved a true prophet. The fight lasted 
•another five minutes—not a very long time, 
but quite long enough when a man is facing 
a real, tough antagonist. Calcott found him¬ 
self. being driven back, foot by foot, across 
the bunker, and that conviet-cnt head, with 
its ginger crop, seemed to burn Hke a flame 
in front of him. The long arms moved like 
pistons, and I think that Caicott's whole 
body must have been just one big bruise, for 
the ' American punched him as one might 


loing. To get 
novc quickly, 
i work impoe- 
s to stand off 
Calcott tried 


■ twice Calcott fa 
it that wanted « 
,: -‘h you've got 


and the heavy _ 

sible. All the American 
and just shoot out his 
to close. He seemed to snow just wn 
land every blow, and the way he s 
his opponent’s Wandering rushes made c 
inclined to cheer. 

They were right under the big bunkei 
the end came. Calcott had been sent stag¬ 
gering back against the high sides of the 
bunker, and had put his bands behind him 
to save hiltiself from tailing. By dr" 

ho left himself completely open to _ 

whirlwind attack, but the tall chap just 
backed away a pace and waited for Calcott 
to recover himself. 

That was pretty sportsmanlike of him, and 
I admired him for it: hut no one ought 
ever to,try to play the chivalrous game 
when a man like Calcott is facing him. 

The thickset, bully knew that be was 
whacked. He knew that this quiet stranger 
could beat him. oot only at golf but also at 
boxing, and that sort of brought out aU the 
dirty blood in the beggar. 

It was Lawless who twigged what was 
-going to happen. Caicott's right hand was 
pressed on a jagged piece of flint that was 
embedded In the sand. I suppose that it 
was only a sudden impulse brought about by 
hie mad anger; but m a moment Calcott had 
forced the stone out of its piece and. With a 
snarling oath, tunged forward, end swung 


a plunge down the 1 
never have rer-'—“ g-‘— 

warning ery <t._ __ 

■was as quick as an eel, and < 
flung the jagged flint at t 
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swiftly^ and the stone just grazed his ctasc- 

.... quicker than I could foHow, the 
oWican went into W- T * *- 

though that scurvy tj 


y trick had really angered 
fer a long time be fairly 
with a shower of blows, 

—-- _ith a deft side-step and a 

swing of bis right list tliat landed with the 
snap of a mule's hind legs on the stout jaw 
of ids opponent. _. 


1 knew that it was •• aloopy-by ” for Calcott.. 
He crumpled up like a pricked balloon and 
dropped fa the sand of the bunker, to lio 
there snorting like a grampus. 

Lawless was beside the' American by now, 
and they both looked down at Calcott. 

...-- to a moment," 


Sty name -Is Edwin Fraser 
d*tb<Mitrirager 



___ _I Law- 

_ ... _ ,-u. Mr^Ttater,” bo 

earn. " I hope that you haven't been too 
diiguetedj)^ thw display of animal pTtnir 

{ I grinned. There was something about that 
cool voice that I liked, and it seemed to me 
' that Lawless also was finding a lot about 
dwin Blenkers that appealed to him. 

We moved out of the bunker and left 
•' ' himself. I guessed that he would 
... ueh quicker if we went, and l 
i’t mistaken, for before we had reached 
the first green Lawless saw Calcott slip 
aiong^ beside the fence and vanish into the 

I don't think you’U be troubled by Cal¬ 
cott again," he said driliy. *■ And now, if 
you feci inclined. I'd liko you to join Tinker 


'• Say. that is real good of you," he said. 
* I know what it means, too, tad I'm much 
■bilged." 

We could see that there was a knot of 
nen standing on the verandah of the club, 
rnd Calcott Inioed them lie seemed to bo 
siting very rapidly, swinging his arms about 
nd pointing in our direction. I think that 
-awleei had also noticed this, and that was 


able John Lawk*®, and the mere fact of his 
inviting that American to join us in a game 
showed pretty clearly what Lawless thought 
of the incident that had happened. 

He was accepting the man with the con- 


fir* 







rars 


n convict 

iair was grey at the 
3 heavy, bushy eye- 
ard face-. And, good- 
i hard enough. There 
d^scar running down 

iking the very same 


Tinker?” 

Now, I was just 
thing. The man in t 
kind of fellow that c 
1 knew that he wa 
event in the past, b 
a good hand at re>i 
governor, and althou K u 
that I had eeen the mi 
not just locate him. 

" His face is familiar, 
it yet," I said. 

Sir Henry leaned back. • 

“ I know him, slightly,” he said. “ He 
was on board the Bartie when I came back 
from the States. There was some trouble 
in the saloon, and he was warned from the 
card-tables. The name he went under then 
was James Vanley. I suppose that was as 
good as any other name to him.” 

••A card-sharper?” said Lawless. 

The ex-ambassador nodded. 

** Worse than eh^+, I am afraid,” he re* 

*-• “There was a high police official 

the Bartie, and be gave me a 
irs concerning this fellow. T ‘ 

___ » he is by the way o' 

master-rogue. He never takes any 
self, but he is the organiser. He pvau., w 
deals, and lets his subordinates carry them 
out. Radbury, the official I mentioned, 
seemed rather glad to eee that Vanley was 
heading for Europe. He had been in the 
States for three years, and Radbury admitted 
that there were oases which looked like his 
■work. But he is as cunning as a fox, 
has never been bowled over yet.” 

The man Vanley was moving slowly a 

the lounge now. No one paid muoh a- 

tion to him except ourseives. The guests 
of the Imperial were just the usual ass 
racist of holiday-making Englishmen, 
they never trouble to study anyone else. 

“ I thought lie looked a crook,” said I 
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rather knocked 

received _ --, __ 

The^lanky fellow slipped his 

off tor--*- ■— 

“ Hu 

that?” _. __ 

Sir Henry looked down his long, aristocratic 
nose. You see, he had been saying a lot 
nice tilings about Breakers, and it ratf 


.travelling tx 


re, 1 could 
can’t place 




icked us. If Vanley had been 
best friend he could not have 
more hearty shake of the hand. 


umph! Now what are we to make of 
” Lawless said, with a half-laugh. 


I suppose he n 
tee, but he oa 


of cl . 
slowly. 

just abo— —--~ y --- 

be hailed Vanley as though they had met 
by appointment—as though be bad expected 

He looked at the baronet and smiled. 

“ I don’t think I’d go to the trouble of 
warning the msnager yet, Sir Henry,” ‘ 


a very ei 




lowly, ” and 
might ii/rritit 

Sited with son 


lentify him." 
sently,” I returned. 


•• Well, Whatever It was. It must have 
happened over three years ago, if It took 
place in tiffs country. Sir Henry remarked. 
“Those fellows usually work a country until 
• “o hot for them, and then they beat 
-—L- ~ , doo ,^ **" *- 


of the_ | ___ -- 

heading. He went right op to the__ 

Bienkers was sitting in and touched the 
lean American on the arm. Bienkers looked 
up then, arose to his feet, and held —' 
hand. 

“ Hallo. Vanley! So you’ve crane a 
he said, wit* a broad grin. 

The way that he welcomed the fellow 


eee. Bienkers has taken Vanley under bis 
wing, and that would imply that they are 
birds of a feather. You cannot very well get 
Vanley shifted without disturbing Bienkers, 
can you?" 

Sir Henry shrugged his shoulders. 

" I am going away on Monday, so it does 


give Vanley a wide berth." 

Later on in the evening Lawless looked 

“ I’ve been doing a bit of quiet detective 
work, young ’urn," he said, “ and 1 and that 
Bienkers has arranged that Vanley should 
have the spare room in his suite. He had 
arranged this when be first came here, and 
baa been waiting for Vanley to turn up.” 

“ That looks as though they were pretty 
good friends,’’ I said. 

Lawless sat down on the comer of my bed 
and ligbted a cigarette. 

" Yes, it does " he admitted. “ * 

cannot understand it. I’” --- 

Vanley is a rogue, and 

good deal on Bienkers b—____ 

site. The point Is, why should Bleu, 


anything that 

being tie exact oppo- 
Bleaker* 




I Uke*his 


yon going to work c 
r I asked. 
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that five over-dressed figure of the crook 
was lounging in Uie vestibule. Lawless and 
X dropped back, and Blenkers turned to 

speak to Vaatoy for a few -' ' 

nodded m our direction. The- 

SE ^ «g% 

turned and went into tile writing-room. 

When Lawless and 1 were walking i 
the corridor towards our rooms, the big 
suddenly halted. 

“Look here. Tinker,” be 6ald. “ I'm 

going to make a diversion. I want y - 

to the Unis with Blenkers and play- 

with him. Tell him that I Will come along 
immediate!?. You can say that 1 have had 
a telegram, and have to answer it. r 
won’t be on the lihfia at aU to-day.” 

“ Where will you be?” I asked. 

“Wherever Vanley 


.. ... _; t *eUo» , s 1< track 

like him fastening on 


“ It looks toflhe as though we're going I 
hatch some trouble,” I said. ” But, in an 
case, this isn’t my fimeral, and von can d 
what you like. I came down ; 
golf, not to tackle crooks. I » 
that, when I emWU work, withe 
in it when on holiday.” 

“That’s why I doot want you to help,’’ 
be returned. “ I'll handle this little affair 
on my lonesome. AU you have to do is to 
keep Blenkers busy until about tea-time." 

But that was a job that wasn't so easy 
to da Blenkere swallowed the telegram 
yarn aU right, and we played a round in 
wttoh he gave me a stroke at every two 
holes—and a beating. But when we went 
back to the clubhouse for lunch, and Blon- 
kers saw that Lawless hadn't turned up, I 
thought he seemed to fidget a little. 

“ We will give him until two o'clock,” be 
said. “ He ought to get here by that tame.” 

I tried to start him off for another 
round, but he was not having any. When 
two came, he came up to me and looked 

“was it a plant 
or a straight deal that you two guys banded 
me out this morning?” 

' I tried to look Innocent, but It didn't 

cram to work. 

t know what yog mean, Mr. Blen- 

n with the convict-crop grinned. 

- xnesi you are getting mighty dense,” ho 
returned "1 had s half-notion that Law¬ 
less wanted to steer me out of tho way this 
morning, but 1 could not jest see why. Any¬ 
how. he’s worked it all right, but I think 
we'U get back to the Imperial. I've a very 
inquiring mind. Tinker, and it makes me 
always want to know—like the man from 
Missouri." 

Of course, I could not very well stop 
Bleqkere from going back to the hotel if he 
wanted to, so we hoicked for the car. As 
soon as I reached the hotel I saw that soroe- 
.tbing bad happened. There were a lot of 

.SWKUSSrtA- other'amPlooked 


tern,” 
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at Blenkers made me realise that he was 
mixed up in what had happened. 

I did not have long to wait before I found 
out what it was ail about. . , 

One of tbs porters must have twigged 
Blenkers and me, for before we could reach 
the lift tho manager cams out and crossed 

He 3- looked worried to death, and ha tamed 
to Blenkers. 

“I am sorry that this thing has hap¬ 
pened, Mr. Blenkers,” he said. “ I can 
assure you that it was not the fault of the 
hotel staff.” 

Blenkers looked a 
at the crowd. 

“ Perhaps we'd better go into 
he suggested. ...» 

He gave me a nod, and 1 folloi 
as we were in the office the n 
convict-crop nodded his head. 

V Now.,*.’’ he said to tho mi 

risen. 

lo not know what 


Blenkers smiled. 

•' AU I know Is that Tinker here has sc 
ling to loam at golf vet." be said, l 
that merry twinkle ii 
liked. “He's a tryer, 


_ _... . _ 1 you, and ft tv 

only remembered to keep hfe eye a little 

’-the ban he’d come cm. 

nager cleared his throat, 
dr, Mr. Vanley has been arrested.” 
saw such an extraordinary change 
ace on Blenkers’s face. I couldnt 
quite describe that look. There was some¬ 
thing of grim satisfaction in It, and yet 

’ re was also doubt, and «’- 

Arrested! What far?" 

Je seemed to hang on 
words. 

" He was found. in y 

manager ss. 

and bad t 

Bhmtere’s face slid back into its old. easy. 

-1—,— 'ineg. I think he had tho 

of his fc 
could ne 




■Eortf 


. be? And who found him tl.... 

The Honourable Mr. Lawless." said the 
nager. giving Lawless his fuU title. I 
...,’t think that Blenkers had known until 
then that my tall friend was likely one day 
to be an eari. 

Oh, Mr. Lawless saw him, did he?" 
Ienkers looked across at me with his 
: i wd eyes, and I knew what that look 
-ant. He evidently thought that this ex¬ 
plained Lawless's little sememe; bat. if it 
did. I know nothing about it. and I said so. 

“Not guHty. Blenkers," said 1; and he 
laughed, then turned to the manager again, 
’aybe you can give me the details,'' he 

manager told his 6tory. A chamber- 
had come down to him just before 



mmsm 
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things about you," he said. “ Where is your 
master, Sexton Blake?" 

“ In France," 1 returned. 

Blenkers crossed the room slowly. 

“ Any chance of his coming back to Eng¬ 
land soon?” 

The governor had not set any definite time 
for hie return, but I knew that he would 
not stay away from Baker Street any longer 
than be could help. 

" Be might be back any day now," I said. 

•• He is well-known in Paris, isn’t he?" 

“ Bather. There isn’t a capital city on the 
Continent that does not know him,” 1 put in. 

Blenkers grinned. 

“ Curious thing, that,’' he returned. “ The 
inspector that 1 spoke to just now said jest 
the same thing about miy friend Vanley. 
Your “— —A — SI -ai -Id- -* 


xour master stands on cab side of the law, 
and the Crooks on the other. But they all 

licity, don’t they?" 

"That 


out of the room then, 
ana i went aown into the lounge a little 
later. I could see from the way that the 
guest* were jawing 'away in groups that the 
manager had been as good as his word, and 
Blenkers’s story about the affair was going 
the rounds. One or two of the men started 
in my direction, but I didn't want to be 
cross-examined, so I dodged out of the hotel, 
and met Lawless and Sir Henry coming up 
the steps together. 

One look a>t Lawless told-me that'be knew 
all about it. 

"We met Mr. Bleakere just now,” Sir 
Henry said in a very stiff and angry 
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risk imprisonment for the sake of a few 
fivers," he added, “ But, you see, I caught 
ham before be had time to think. 

"I thought that a petty theft like that 
wasn’t exactly up to Vamley’s re 

Lawless chuckled again. 

“You ought to have 
returned. -r He was clea 

more disgusted than amyl-„ — 

James, Jae_ wlU.bave toe kiugli o 

, , -onder why , - 

e Bleokers should stand up 
ana lie iot a sxunk like that?” 

" You think It was a lie?” 

He turned and stared at me. 

•' Think, young 'nn? Good heavens, I 
know! Why, while I was covering Vanley 
and waiting for toe manager to come up be 
gave the thing away completely. He first 
tried to bribe me to let him out of the fix, 
"* • - ■- ’ — '* “■ — --who had 


he is 

He was very ruffled and on his dignity, and 
he went on into toe hotel, leaving Lawless 
and 1 together. The big chap seemed to 
take his reverse easily enough, for be laughed 
suddenly. 

"My little plan went ‘phut!’ after all,” 
he said with a sigh. “ It was a pity, for it 
was a great scheme!” 

“ What did you do?” 

“I’ve been playing poker with Vanley all 
toe morning, and I won all his spare cash,” 
he said. “ He didn't get a chance to bluff 
me, for he was playing straight. Just 
heforw lunch I hinted that we ought to make 
the game worth while—crack up the stakes 
a hit—and I sow that he took toe bait." 

He laughed grimly. 

“ I know that men like Vanley never travel 
with much cash, and of course ho would 
have to make some sort of show. I watched 
him, and aaw him dodge into Blenfiers’s 
room, and I caught him red-handed." 

He turned, and we began to walk down 
She path towards toe gates of toe grounds. 

“ Mind you, 1 don’t think that Vanley was 
going to steal that wad of notes,” be ob¬ 
served. “ His idea was just to flash them in 
front of me, then set to work and 


" My impression o 


keSTbetog L 
“ Vanley isn't toe sort c 


borrowed money 
-riser, 
would 



l^toink hT’foture I'Ll give 
.anyone I tike. Blenkers 
just now—a lecture, mind 
; of minding my own blink- 




you, on toe vi 
mg business!’ 

I had to laugh, for 
that cool, drawling voice. 

“ Blenkers is a mystery,” I said. T1 
<s something behind this attitude of Ms, 
There are moments when I get a sort 
' ” '• 'nor calls it my pey< 

then. 

ing to be worth studying,’ 
Have you ever met any ot 
tot about as he does? It is 


inspiration—the guv'nor Ci 


all 


men who are eccentric reveal tha* In a doten 
ways, not in only one or two. Blenkers plays 
golf like a pro., boxes well, and seems to 
have all his wits about him. He handled 
this affair to a way that could not have been 
bettered, from Ms point of view.” 

“ That Is true enough, young ’nn,'' Law¬ 
less agreed. “ Not many men would have 
had the nerve to state that be bad given 
carte blanche to Vanley in that way.” 

“ He made it up as soon as the manager 
explained,” I returned. " It came out pat 
enough—but it was a thundering crammer/all 
the same. And why should he tell lies to 
save a skunk like Vanley—unless he wanted 
something out of Vanleyr' 

Lawless looked at mo, and shook his head. 

“ Now you are wading out of your depth, 
Tinker," be remarked. 

“ Am I? Well, we'H see. But when a man 
walks abont like a convict newly released 
from gaol; when he spends hours breaking 
stones and messing up his hands, a- J ' 
be associates with rogues of the Van 
I am not going to believe that it 
be put down to eccentricity.” 

I fired this noble speech off my cl 
felt happier afterwards. It was n 
“ psychic ’’ stuff that was at wor 


* 



couldn’t really find any roasO 

““^Nsw'iu.... - 

how. ^Aod 


“That.. 

" You point out all 
you don't say why 
- -~t B lenders has 
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-kers's Calais at 2 p.m. That meant that 
' ’ started from Parfc early ii 

. pretty how-de-do,” Lawless went 




-- that Blenkers has the beating of 

Of course, he was right. And it „ 

worry me no end. I am a bit of a worrier 
when I hit up against something that I 
don't quite fathom. That chap Blenkers was 
threatening to haunt my dreams, add I found 
myself getting as keen as mustard. 

Before that night was over I had pro¬ 
mised myself that I would get to the bottom 
of this mysterious business or die in the at¬ 
tempt. So there I was supposed to be 
down at Seareacb for —’ *■' “ 


now I was up to the neck in ,a mystery 
that was really no concert of mine at all. 
So one had asked me to look into Blenkers’s 
actions. He had not robbed anyone or com- 

-—— -- J yet he bulked 

id mystery, 
in the loui 


It was rather amusing in the lounge that 
night, for Blenkers came in, arm in arm 
with Vaniey, and they stopped at one big 
group of men, and chatted for a moment. 
The bunch of men had, all of them, been 
quite convinced that Vaniey was a thieving 
skunk—ho looked it, remember'. But. with 
Blenkers to back him up, the hard-faced 
crook worked the " let-bygones-be-bygones ’* 
stunt for all he was worth. 

There was a lot of clinking glasses and 
“Good healths!" business, and once Vaniey 
looked aoross at where Lawless and I were 
sitting with a leer on his ugly jowl that 
made me want to get up and punch It. 

“Let him enjoy himself," Lawless said 
easily. “ It is ail on the surface, young 'un. 
He knows that wo know him, and his high 
horse is really a spavined old mount." 

Next day was Saturday, and we saw 
Blenkers and Vaniey go off in a hired car 
together to the links. The tall American was 
giving us the frozen shoulder all right, and 
Lawless seemed to feel that part more than 
any other, 

“ I'd like to punch his head,” he con¬ 
fessed. “ Only he’s such a fine golf-player." 

He took it so badly that we did not go to 
the links, and simply mooned about, putting 
on one of the lawns in front of the hotel. 


handed it 


read that message twioe, then 1 
to Lawless. 

hat the blazes does that mean!' 


_le wire, then looked at me. 

“ What have you been saying about me, 
you young cub!" be asked. 

“ Noting. I've never been near a tele¬ 
graph-office since I landed here. I don’t 


"Blake is coming here hand-over-fist 


blessings, do you?” I said. " It looks as 
though he’s been dragged away from Paris, 
and it’s more than likely be hasn't finished 
his job there.” 

A rather stupid idea came to me. 

“ I wonder if Bam sent the message!** I 

It occurred to me that Sam may bave 
heard something about what had happened 
in the hotel bn the previous day, and may 
have got things mixed up a little. But when 
we looked him up in the gdrago,. where be 
was cleaning the Sunbeam, he rolled his eyes 
indignantly at the bare mention of the thing. 

“I guess dat’s one of your ideas, Tinker,” 
he grumbled. “ I don't go and send no fool 
telegrams like dat. Of course, I knowed dat 
the baas had been starring up trouble, but 
1 wasn’t worrying.” 

I soothed him down then, and Lawless and 
I started off for tbe town. Of course, we 
could net very well stop the guv'nor now, but 
I made up my mind to find out all I could 
about that other message. 

1 though it best to go to the police-station 
first and seetffie inspector there. I explained 
about the message, and he said he would 
come round with us to the post-office. 

On the way he unburdened himself about 
Vaniey. 

“ It beats me, Tinker," he admitted. “ The 
fellow was absolutely scared to death. If 
nv«r a man iswairmvj though he felt himself 
it skunk. T,J • 


d only been 


cornered, it w _ . .. . „ , 

told that he was in Seareach that same muni- 
,n f; Scotland Yard has been keeping touch 
with him, you know, for they had the wam- 
York^ m the ° ther &ide * When he ieft New 
He heaved a sigh. 

“It looked a fair capture, and t was feel¬ 
ing bucked, I can teU you I even telephoned 
the news tp the Yard, and you ought to have 
heard the joy-bells sounding from that side. 
Vaniey has been running for over ten years 
now. His hand has been in a dozen things, 
but they’ve never been able to collar him.' 7 
“It was hard lines on you," said Lawless. 
The inspector turned to him. 

“I don’t know who I am sorest with— 
Vanlev or Mr. Blenkers," he returned. “ Only 
the latter is not in the crook line. He seemed 
to me to be backing up Vaniey more than 
he needed. Of course, if he did give the 
rascal permission to help himself to his spare 
cash, that cleared Vaniey. But it makes out 
Blenkers to be just about the softest noodle - 
sir at he V doesn i t P 1ook : it a ^ d b '* do€8la ' t look U ’ ■ 
We reached tbe post-offlee, and the in¬ 
spector had a word with the postmaster 
with the result that in a few minutes thc- 
original message was. placed In front of Low- 
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j features fc 


hurriedly. “ Perhaps’ you do r 
my name—James Vaoley?” 

1 was veyv dose to the guv’rn 
saw the look in his eyes. They 
as flints, and there are very fe 

-J -j, 1 0U J, litg t 


"No, I 
Vanley,” 
he passed 
I venture 
looking d. 
innocent e) 
thought. 


said the guv’m 
on and took h 

ession Oi 
,t the bi 


and, with a’no 




. that Blenkers had brought about 

that accident deliberately, so that Vanley 
might look up just as the guv’nor passed. 
Why had the American done that?" 

I often find that one disoovery seems to 
link up with another; and, like a flash, 

—, dea came t0 me . 

t that mes- 


3 Blenkers. They 


guv’nor was. And when 1 recalled .. 

conversation that we had, when I mentioned 
that the guv’nor waB in Paris, it seemed to 


Wc were too close to Blenkers and the 
crook to talk much about them in the dining¬ 
room, so T kept my discoveries to myself. 
But as soon as the meal was over T saw 
Vanley get Up and leave the table, and 
Blenkers followed him after a while. 

“Look here, guv’nor." i broke out then, 
“ I’yo solved the..riddle. The man who sent 
you that wire was Blenkers.” 

’’ And who is Blenkers?" asked Blake. 

“ The chap with the prison-crop, who 
was sitting with Vanley,” Lawless put in. 
“ Tinker and I have been mixed up with 
him ever since we arrived here." 

Lawless told the guv’nor the whole Btory 




e a gaol-bi 
s smoking a cigar, and thero was ; 


an bis face. 

certainly, interesting/’ be 
„> himself, There is a very 
pretty problem here." 

Now that gust suited me to hear the guv’- 
nor say that, for Id been cudgelling my 
brains about Blenkers until they fairly ached. 

” How does ho strike you, guv’nor?’* I 

“ Who—Blenkers?” 

“Yes.” 

The guv’nor looked at me for a moment. 


^ “ Blenkers strikes jne as J 

ing it ^through." he returned. “ He is n 
fool. Tinker." 


it. Lawless. Perhaps Blenkers wants Vanley 
to trust him, and what happened this morn¬ 
ing would certainly make that crook do 
that.” 

w Vanley, then?” 


mley, ti. 

—ned forward. 

I wonder that Tinker h 
all, youn 


“? fo. ani. - __ _ __ 

gotten him, although, after ali, young 'u 
you only saw him once. Don’t you remem¬ 
ber going to Liverpool just over three years 
ago and watching the departure of a Mr. 

Samuel TagdeU-’* 

It all came back to me like a flash. 

"The Gorxinge Museum murder ease," 1 

ga BJake nodded. 

“ That is what I refer to," he said. “ Of 
nothing in the affair- beyond 
ill—or Vanley, as be now oails 

—— _ London to Liverpool, and 

watched him go op board the Armectic. And 
that was really the end of tbe case, so far 
as we were concerned." 

" I know nothing about it,” Lawless said. 
“ You might give me the details, Blake." 
The guv'nor obliged. 

Gorringe M-— 


ai' 


n murder had made a 


big sensation when it happened. The old 
curator bad been found lying dead In bis 
room, bound and gagged, and the little jewel- 
room of tbe private museum bad been ran¬ 
sacked by thieves. There was over twenty- 
thousand pounds’ worth of jewels stolen, and 
they had never been traced. 

The guv'nor's connection with the case was 
brought about by the Stella Insurance Com¬ 
pany. who had covered the jewels, asking 
him to take it up on their behalf. I -was 
working on another case at the time, and 
did not kbow the full details myself, until 
the guv'nor mentioned them now. 

“1 suspected this man. Vanley,” the guv’¬ 
nor said. “ I discovered that be had visited 
the museum several times—It is one of the 
show places of Kensington, you know—and 
I knew his reputation for tackling big stuff. 
But be is a very clever rasoal, and be was 
staying at the Berkeley in a very open way, 
passing himself off as a wealthy American, 
whose hobby was the study of public institu¬ 
tions. I saw him in the hotel, and questioned 
him pretty closely. He bad alibis to proVo 
that be had not been anywhere near Ken¬ 
sington on that night. Indeed, he could ac¬ 
count for every hour of his time, both on the 
day before tbe murder and the day after. I 
— that he had deliberately arranged to be 
lys in the company of some absolutely 
tworthy witness.” 
i no guv’nor Bmiled drily. 

“ On the night of the robbery, in fact, he 
ad gone with Superintendent Baroe of the 
ity Police, to Limehouse, to see a Chinese- 
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hotel—I jest gave him tho whole lot ober 
hie shirt!” 

He went off in a roar ot laughter then, 
and 1 had to join him. But I wanted to 
make sore of the identity of the man who had 

received that baptism, and ' J -■*—* m -~ 

fcera. but 8am shook his h 

‘ *” ? like him,’ ne eaiu. ~ rne 


Ms head. 

PKASh 

a big scar down hie cheek, and 
to sort ob man that oould bring ouij 


So it was Vaniey who had been making 
these close personal inquiries about my 
guv’nor and us, 

j _ ba< * been breathing threats «vi- 


n turned __ 

t was in a rather lonely part of the road, 
i there wore no lights along the side of it. 
r&s keeping rather cloee to the hedge, 
ijmost foil — * - 


li over the handle-bars oi 


was not very pleased, 
and ground that it vn 


rather badly and 
xamined the bike, ; 
ne of those light 


_« 

easily enough, or even ride with- 


• • find a 


loft derelict in a hedge, and 1 thought of 
collaring the thing and handing it over to 
the police. But as 1 stood looking at it 
I chanced to look up the road, and I saw 
a lean, tali figure come sprinting down to¬ 
wards roe. It was dark, but I could not 
mistake that loosely-built body. 

It was Blenkers—Blenkers in a hurry. 

Something told me to butt into the hedge 
there and then, and 1 was through in the 
field before he knew what had happened. 
Be grabbed the bike, wheeled it into the 
middle of tile road, then switched on the 
lights, and in another moment he was off 
at fuM speed. 1 saw him turn the bike into 
the road that heads straight up over the 
downs, and r watched the glare, of his small 
i—... — 'shed. 

toing at hinted 

res some imporoam, c"~ ! -“*— k 

”* h 1 

It would have saved a lot of trouble, a 
would have explained everything. 


CHAPTER 3. 


Failure — The Quv'oor 
Leaves Us In the Lurch. 

T seemed to me that the guv’nor was 
really glad to have got away from that 
speech-making m Paris, for When we met 
at the break fastrtalile next momirn 
s in a very good humonr. 1 e " 
ankers and Vaniey had shifted 
lin, and were at the other auc w w.e . 
jra. I Vaniey looked particularly 


LIBBAEY. X' 

bad-tempeiwd that morning, and I did not 
wonder at that. Sam'e - grease-gun must 
have been a naety sort of weapon to faso 
at close quarters. 

Blenkers looked fagged out, and after 
breakfast I found him sitting under the 
verandah in a big deck-chair. He nodded’to 
mo, and drew another chair up to his, In¬ 
dicating that it was ready tor ms. 

I thought that rather cool an his part, 
considering all that had happened, but I 
sat down all the same. Somehow or other 
I liked Blenkers, even although I disliked 
the company ho kept. 

Lawless had gone off to write a letter—he 
never forgets to write, every week to hid 
mother, .and neither would I if I had a 
mother like Ms. The governor felt rather 
energetic, and told me he was going for a 
stroll to a place called The Glades. Every¬ 
body who hoe been at Seareach knew, - The 
Gladee. It is just a wide stretch of eloping 
cliff covered with trees and zigzag paths. 
The town council of Seareach have been 
wise enough not to attempt to “improve” 
it. and the result is a very beautiful little 
wild place, where you can find a quiet seat- 
and look right out to sea, without being 
pestered by nigger-minstrels and old whis¬ 
kery asses wonting to take your photograph. 

I told the guv’nor that f would foUow him 
later on. There is a restaurant— a sort of 
chalet— in The Olathe^ where you can get 

about’ one o'clock. 


_when he tried be could b_ _ 

ing. Ho had a sort of dry way of talk 
about some of the people in the hotel tl 
would have made anyone laugh. 



. „ going away for a 
presently. “ I’ve got an 
yachting cruise wouldtot 
•’ .Where are you going?” 
He. pointed out to **■- — 


^tim’t a°Liuie 


‘‘They t 


It there; it is called D 


_,_ 1 It 

____ a village. We don't 

have ruined castles in the States, and I 
guess I’d like to wonder Into one and see 
what It la like.” 

1 had a foggy notion that Dobiun was 
rather a long distanco away from Seareach, 
and 1 said so 

“ We can do tt in a day and a half," 
Blenkers returned. “I've chartered a ten* 
former, and I'm pretty rood at aiming with 

" A ns you going alone?” 

I thought that Us eyes rattier glinted for 

I'm taking my friend with 130,’" 


I could find you one fc 
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nor, or perhaps 
lonely pines, I 
lemly I got the wind 

_it the guv’nor. was in 

gets these premonitions 

-„—, _jd this one ™ ~»— 

In fact, it took such a 
—t presently 1 found myself r 
running along the blinking path 
there, was something ahead of u 
wanted to get at and tackle. 

I shot down a sloping path, a_ .. 

myself in a little dell overgrown with_ 

terns. H»e path came to a halt at that dell, 
but I was HDt paying much attention to 


t rough, boiridery h 


. of ground like 
hrri un sharp on 
s nick of 


le ground fell'sheer 
lie path was a good 
had dropped on my 


0 the path 


1 simply leaped t. 
twcnt^-horee-power yell t 


i W • 


Below—below there!" 

.... . yelled the rock shot forward—1 should 
think that the yell and the heave happened 
exactly together. I beard the heavy thing 
go'crashing down' the slope. Then I flung 
myself out to the edge of the lpdgo and 

Vanley and the other rascal came breaking 
through the bush, and the volley of oaths 
that thev let drive hinted that my shout had 
either disturbed their aim or warned their 
victim in time. 

I was hanging on to the ledge, kicking ont 
with' my feet to try and find a hold, so 
that I might get down to the skunks, though 
what good that would have done I fail to see 
now. I. suppose I was just, about red with 
anger, and a fellow doesn't always stop to 
thiak at such times. But that blinking pateli 
of cliff Was as bare as the back of my hand: 
and while I was still kicking 1 **- 

. bike-engin< 


o the right. 

The big fellow s 
,'anley wae sitting 
kind, and they wen 


_„ I beard t 

and looked round 


»n the postilion si 
coming down tha 




the root of __ 

a^roefcy ledge, am 

beyond the ledge, 

thirty feet below ... .._ 

hands dnd knees to check myself, 
just going to turn and claw my 
when I chanced to look down * 

below. It must have been am. _ 

really caught my eye and fixed my gaze, i 
saw a bush open, and out of it crept two 
men—Vanley, and a big, hutting fellow in 
a motor-cyclist’s overalls. 

Vanley was never a beauty to look at, but 
the man with him was just about the most 
liangdog ruffian I had ever clapped eyes on. 

The way that they crept from the bush was 
enough to make me drop flat and watch them 
through a patch of fern. 

I saw then that they were on one of the 
main pathways through-the glade. About a 
hundred yards up to the right a motor¬ 
bicycle was standing resting against a tree, 
and I thought I recognised the bike! I had 
had a good look at the one that Blenkers 
had gone off on, and after another glance I 
knew that I wasn’t mistaken. The bike 
against the tree was the game one as I had 
found in the hedge. 

That was interesting enough, but I hadn't 
time to study it out. For Vanley and the 
huge ruffian came down the' road, searching 
each side of it, until the former found what 

embedded^fn'the siffiTof K theUiffi Jmt'under ^l^rtiMir^oart'of“mv ™rca.sc° 
wiiere I lav ! w .‘ 1, 9“ particular part of my carcase he was 

Vaniey and his companion tugged at the | SSS^fke,’ i sbwp ’re^rtl ^ ™ ttle ° f,th ° 
They kept well.awav from the edge of the a'ZZaT 

ES?i "f T £ S2&* l00kiaeto r,8ht and “ • 


I saw Vanley raise his hand, and I knew 
what it was that glinted between his Angers. 
His other arm was wrapped round the beefy 

-1 —j —- tu — .in [, e fouid BC6 


was hanging above a thirty-feet drop, splayed 
out like an old cat on a barn-door, and 
Vanley couldn’t miss me if he tried. 

I don’t know whether I lost my head or 
not, but I do know that I simply hung there 
like a ripe peach, waiting for that skunk to 
phig a bullet into me and knock me off.my 

But it never happened. 

Vanley^ was wanting to make very sureof 


His left hand, holding tf 


d sot tumble to ti 


idea of what it 


en, for 


L_ — Vanley who hart 
didn’t feel any dull sBogk I 
t _: i badly, and I became 

- — howling out a stripe . 

us underneath me, and I glanced over 
snider again. The bike was just pass- . 
;. and Vanley, leaning on the back of. 
her man, was trailing bis left arm by 
e in a way that could not be mistaken, 
n the path lay his revolver. 




emptyini 


A CONVICT 
a spent cartridge out ot bis re' 


He did not have to tell me what had hap¬ 
pened then. I think we both stood and grinned 
at each other for a second; then the guv¬ 
nor pointed down the path. 

“ I let them go," he said slowly. “ I don't 
suppose yon wanted me to stop them, did 

I was not quite sure abont that. They 
were both would-be murderers, and had asked 
for all they could get. The guv'nor picked 
up Vanley'B weapon and pocketed it. 

What I want to know is why you hung 




string* waiting 

shook* my head. I" really could not say 
-I had done it. 

" -’ long way to drop, guv’nor,” 


w anything of the kind, and 


I said feebly. 

“ You managed it all right, though,” he 
turned. “ Still, I'm not going to rag yi 

young 'nn. I - **-**--* - 

saved my life' 

I did not k 

explained. W. _, _ _ 

'■•■mi through it. 

book!" said the guv'nor. 

That whacking great rock had landed plum 
on a wooden chair, smashing it to fragments. 

“ I was sitting on the chair when you 
yelled,” the guv'nor aaid. “ I did not stop 
to look round or inquire, but just flung 
myself clear to the right, it was as close 
a call as I want, young ’un." 

He bad climbed the slope and had twigged 
pretty position i was in. and had taken 
ot-shot at Vanley’s arm. The guv’nor's 
' ‘ ' >ut the most deadly of their 

.it course, by this time the bike and tlid 
two rascals had absolutely vanished, and the 
1 silent Glades seemed to be denying that such 

thrilling things had ever h-■- **■— 

■' I vote we go back to 
the skunk locked up," I said, 
that Blenkers will be x - 




BY PROXY. 

came out on. and I bad to climb tbe cliff 
by way of the old coastguard road. I was 
about fifty yards from the top when I heard 

-‘| I - - i -* - cycle-engine, and I was 

i that —” 

_ae- I 

_„ ground, — _ . -. ^ A 

run up the last few yards of the road: but, 
of course, the bike had the better of me. 
and by tbe time I reached the top road it 
was a good five hundred yards ahead, and 
bowling along in s great cloud of dust. 

I had only just time to see two figures on 
It, and I recognised the long, grey dust-coat 
that Vanley had been wearing. He was 
squatting now on the postilion-seat, and the 
bike was fairly flying along the road—away 
from Seareacb. 

It went swerving round a bend, and I 
caught sight of it again just as It topped 
another rise; then it vanished, and I think I 
shook my fist at it. 

1 realised that the blighters bad got the 
better of me. They were streaking away from 
Seareach as fast as a motor-cycle could take 
them, and there was no telling where they 
might get to. tt dawned on mr **-~ t — 

rather strange that they should 
on their tracks so quickly, for w 

the Glades they were heading - 

But it wasn’t much good my puzzling my 
brain over their sudden change of plan, so 
I turned and walked down the upper road, 
heading for the Imperial. It was only about 
half a mile away, and I did not feel Inclined 
to go back to the guv'nor and let him know 
how these two skunks bad bested me. 

Lunch was just being served when I got to 
the hotel, and I found the lean American in 


la^ppened to them. 


The guv’nor grinned, 
see. But i 

fcL°t h r 


_'t you,' he returned. Well, we will 

see. But there is no hurry, young 'nn. I'm 

- ' ’ ' ich at that restaurant first. 

a little affair like this upset 


But 1 could not take in that easy way. I 
was boiling mad witb Vanley. and wanted to 
get a bit of my own back. The beggar bad 
meant to drill a hole in me, and would have 
done it, too, bad it not been tor tbe guv'- 

" I don't want any lnncb, guv'nor,” I aaid- 
" I'm going to get right back to Seareacb 
and have that beggar taken into custody. 
They both tried to murder yon." 

Blake shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Ail right, young un," he said. “ I’m 
not going to try to prevent yon. I know that 
it is not much good. I'll probably get back 
to the hotel about three o’clock ” 

We parted then, and I set off at a quick 
pace down tt-“■ -'-‘ 


be path, whil 
Glades tov 


It a 


have doubled 
hen they left 
heading for Seareacb 


-o join b: 


riendly 


rniidly 
I might 


light be able 
him, so l- a 


particular! 
thought tl 
formation 

Lawless wasn i in uie aining-room, ana 
Blenkers and I had a table to onrseives. 

I waited for a bit. expecting him to start 
the conversation round in the right channel, 
but he simply kept up his usual chaffing stuff 
about the people all round us, so at last I 
lost my patience with him and butted In. 

"Look here. Mr. Blenkers.” I said, ”T 
want to know why you were so very anxious 
about my guv'nor this morning?’’ 

He gave me that queer look of bis. 

" Anxious, Tinker?" he said. “ What do 
you mean?" 

I leaned forward. 

" Were you aware that Vanley was going 
to the Glades this morning and that there 
might he trouble if he met tbe guv’nor?" 

Blenkers did oot even flutter an eyelid. 

•' Mr. Vanley could not have been to the 
Glades this morning," be said eery slowly. 
" I happen to know that.” 

I was not going to lose , 
could help it. but this cool reply 
my breath away. 

" This is getting a bit too hot,” I returned. 
" I tell you that I saw him with my own 
eyes—and he wasn't up to any good, either.” 


temper ^1 
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was no message sent by ine. Yon said that 
yon wouldn’t go for a walk, in the first place, 
didn’t you?” 

The guv’nor smiled at Lawless. 


" You weren't mean 
" Then why send thi 
■The guv'nor nodded 


"the young 'un can explain?” he 

l could explain, and I did. I told_ 

all about the motor-bike trick, and how 
Blenkers had worked his scheme. It seemed 
to. me that the guv'nor found it rathe 
amusing, although I could not see any sor 
of joke in it—not by a long chalk. 

“ That fellow is clever,” said the guv'nor. 

Lawless shrugged his shoulders. 

" A bit too clever." bo chimed in. 

“ He’s doing what he likes with us,” wai 
my suggestion. 

He was out to savo Vanley and the otllei 
man. and he did it very skilfully.” the guv' 
nor went on, in a musing voice. •• The onlj 
man he was afraid of was Lawless. There 
was always a chance of Lawless tumbling 
across him when be was working off that 
motor-cycle dodge, and be got rid of '' 
by sending him up to the Chalet.” 

Ho was silent Tor a moment. 

“But 1 don't think that the Blenkers had 
anything to do with our affair this morning.” 
lie added. " The point to that he sent the 
young 'un off at once- as soon as be heard 
•that 1 was in the Glades. What I think is 
that Blenkers knew that Vanley was going 
to meet someone in there this morning, and 
when he heard that I was going there ho 
wajs afraid of what might happen, and sent 
Tinker off to try to prevent it, which, by 
the way. Tinker did." 

“That sounds reasonable, said Lawless. 
“ But there is one big Aaw In it. Why should 
a chap like Blenkers have anything to do 
with a crook—a crook whom he knows Is 
quite capable of trying to murder a man?"- 

” We get back to the original problem, 
then, my dear chap," the guv'nor returned. 
“ And that is what makes the affair so in¬ 
teresting from a psychological point. 1 am' 
sure that Blenkers is trying to db two things 
—run with the hare and hunt with the hounds. 
He doesn't want Vanley to be caught—and 
yet he obviously went out of bis way to 
warn Tinker this morning.” 

I saw the force of that. Blenkers hail 
certainly been verj anxious to get me to start 
and look for the guv'nor at once that morn¬ 
ing. He couldn't have known what was going 
to happen, but it looked as though he was 
afraid that Blake might be in danger. And 
ho had not been far wrong. 

” Vanley recognised me, and has got 
frightened over something," tihe guv’nor 
ended.“ My opinion Is that Bonkers knows a 
great ileal moire about Van lay than the 
latter is aware of. But this yachting-trip 
strikes me as being the more interesting 
news. Tinker. Just let me have a few marc 
details, if you will, young ’un?” 


tivaly. 

“ He was very accurate a 

he said- “ 1 wonder why It i- 

important that lie must get back by next 
Thursday. A man <r " — 

not usually tie himse 


a & b h 


Neither Vanley nor Blenkers showed up 
at dinner that evening, and we did not see 
them in the hotel that night. The guv’nor 
made inquiries, and found that Vanley had 
collected some of his kit early in the morn¬ 
ing, and had gone down to the “ Swallow ' 
with it. So that looked as though he did 
not mean to return until after the trip to 
ie island was finished. 

Next morning Lawless and I had another. 
shock. When we came down to breakfast wo 
found the guv’nor talking to a bald-headed 
gentleman, whom he introduced to us as 
the managing-director of a big insurance 
company. They were talking business, so we 
left them to it. and presently, when the 
- isitor had gone, the guv'nor came across to 

“ Do yon know what that man was after?” 

.. . - , — ippoae?" said I. 

old one. He is head of the 
tad insured the jewels that 

__ _ jm blue Gorringe Museum,” 

the guv'nor said. “ He told me a very 
ious story?” 

What was it?" 

He received a tetter by the first post 
> morning telling him that there was a 

_nee of his company recovering possession 

of the jewels and having the money refunded, 

'* ' wired to the Imperial Hotel, Searcach, 
asked Mr. Sexton Blake to take up the 

as tbifeaseyou told us 
>U thought Vanley was mixed up with." 

The guv’nor nodded. 

" Exactly." he returned. " The letter also 
ided that it would be advisable to ask Mr. 
Blake to remain in the Imperial Hotel for at 
least another week, as the developments 
' take place there." 


iw the guv'nor smile grimly. 

„4t, in any case, we have arranged 
matters,” he went on. “ I am going to take 
up the case once more. And I managed to 
get one interesting Item of information from 
him. It appears that one of the men who 
received the lighter sentence is due to leave 
prison thi# week, and the prison he is In 
is that big one on the moors, ten miles from 




it!-tip 





A CONYICT 

n if it had been wide enough, for 

rather deep and fast_ 

“That settles It,” Lawless grunted. 

I was out of the car in a jiffy, a_ 

followed me. The road ended at the bridge, 
and we saw that it was a footpath that ran 
along beyond, following the eWe of the brook. 
The dust Was 6till hanging above the path, 
telling us where the bike had gone; but 


“ He took us down the wrong turning—or, 

at least, the right one where he was- 

cemed," 1 suggested. •• We ought to 
followed that other read." 

•'We'll follow it now,” said Lawless, 
a grim twitch of his jaw. "I an not nearly 
<!one with that feMow yet.” 

We climbed in the car again, and bi 
until we could turn, then we streaked o 
the main road and followed it down t< 
left, and presently came in sdgtot oi 
footpath again, running parallel to u 
road at right ahglee took us down tc 


hours without finding a reliable tract 
Lawless spotted a splash of fresh oi 
the road and we took that as being 

^We beat down that road for a go. 
miles, always keeping our eyes open, 
was a smell of petrol all right, and w 
sure that the skunk had really take 
— *• re could not see hi 


. We passed a ramshackle-looking place 
ibe right of the road, and a mile lower 
a I noted that even the smell of petrol 


“Yos, I' 




>, Tinker,” said 


knows where we are." 

It was getting pretty late now, so we kept 
a lookout for someone to direct us, and pre¬ 
sently an old yokel came up to us, and we 
inquired our whereabouts. 

“You be about half a mile from Mellon's 
Mill," he said. 

We seemed to have heard quite a lot about 
that place during the last two days. We 
a*ed the old chap to put us right for Sea- 
reach, and he did so. We started off, and 
must have gone about Eve miles when the big 
idea came to me—came to me with a rush, 
and I grabbed at Lawless's arm. 

” Lawless,” I said, " we are a pair of 
. Do you know why we 


_ smell petrol after V- ,— 

tottering old ruin of a farmhouse?” 


4 the big 


fellow. 

“ bight! But tt bad never been there. I 
mean that ffi bet a shilling that farm is 
known as Discombe, and it is the place 
mentioned by Blenkers to me.” 

The truth seemed to hit Lawless at once, 


BY PROXY. 

That fellow dodged into Discombe Farm— 
—' earth like a fox, and we overran his 

~F"saw that for two pins he would have 
turned back there and then, but it struck 
me that it would be only a waste of time. 

"No good of trying to pick him up nor.. 
I'm afraid,” I said. " We might as well 
chuck it up. He got the better of us, and 
that's all there is to be said about it. But 
one thing w- " ‘-*— S —*- 


be useful to us, perhaps.” 

__ was the only consoling thought that I 
could get out of the blinking adventure. We 

-■ *- getting back to the Imperial, and 

ran the car round to the garage 
waiting for us with another little 

_ews that rather knocked the wind 

out of our sails. 

“ Mr. Blake has been looking few you two 
all the hfternooo," he reported. " I tint 
—-ib big scheme on, and he 


o get busy on it.” 
he now?” 1 asked 
s blaok paw. 


wanted you 
' Where is 

Gone,” he said. ~'He'toi' pie to tell you 
he coffldn't wait no longer, and sc be 

S oft on his own. I got a message 

d me a letter, and l opened it. 

Dear Tinker." it ran, * I want you to 
across to Mellon's Mill and keep your 
eyen open. The name of the convict who is 
going to be released is Sedgili. and he will 
probably reacb Mellon's Mill on Saturday 

-ling early. You had better work up 

i sort of disguise, and you can get Law- 
to help you, if he will. I want you to 
In touch with Sedgili-and keep in touch. 


bit of a prophet, Tinker,” lie 
x the road to Mellon's Mill, 


n very much mistaken." 

<v.iu you are open to take a p<uc m 4 w 

awless chuckled. 

Need you ask tliat,” be returned. “ Wc 
have been left in the lurch by Blake, but per¬ 
haps that was as much our fault as his. He 
—’ J -” be expected to hang on here while 


blinking motor-bike, c 


I said. '• But I v 


" You’ve got it, young 'i 


something extra hot. and he v 
join him, too, worse luck.” 

■as right, as will presently be shown. 
I have finished my part of the affair, 
— _'m not sorry either. The rest of the 
yam is not my death. 

’’ be agreed . 1 Ena of Tinker’s Narrative, 
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part II. 

TOLD BY SEXTON BLAKE. 


I Head tor the Lonely Island, am 
Witness a Strange Scene—Blanker! 
Holds Me Up, and We Oet to Knov 
Eaoh Other Better. 

T INKER has carried the report of this 
curious case forward to the stage 
when I realty began to take part in 
it in an active tnsWx. My intarvie< 
th the managing-director of the Insurant 

company had resulted mad*'" - 

oo my part to undertake the 
But_ I must admit that I w st^as 



__ was at Seareaoh at the 

e gave a connecting Jink that appealed 
VO me, for I had always thought that Van- 
ley had had a hand in the Gorringe Museum 
affair. I bad never been allowed to carry 
my investigations to an end, because the 
police seemed to have cleared up the case 
so weH. The three men charged with it had 
all received sentences, and two of them had 
admitted their guilt, and testified to the 
guilt of the third man. 

But the big factor in the case was that the 
swag had never been found. The two mon 
who had received sentences for turning in¬ 
formers had sworn that it was the third in¬ 
dividual Who had actually oarried away the 
booty and had hidden it. But lie was a 
•' lifer,’■ and that fact seemed to settle any 
chance he might have had of getting out 
and enjoying his ill-gotten gains afterwards. 

I simply mention these facts in 
indicate my thoughts on " 
time. I realised, of — 
had been sent by — 

of Vanity's. The-- 

obvious for me to mistake it. But although 
I was inclined to think that Blenkers’s was 
the band that had written the letter, I was 
not sure on the point. 

B leakers, however, interested me tre- 

--»—*- —rh more than the real issue 

t> first. I sensed that there 

.fwTOi 



The latter was a rich youngster, 
in tlic States, and of a good famil 
all that the world could give hu 
tainly did not seem to need the 
of a crook. „ . 

It was a puzzling question, and one that 

onttie afternoon that Tinker and 
John Lawless went hunting that motor- 

- " • " - oors, I was arranging 

‘ ‘ ' ‘ red a very 

t was one 


- -— , _... the days o. 

It was sixty feet long and ten ft.. — _J 
a comfortable and very seaworthy craft. 

I meant to go out to thut island and find 
out why Blenkcrs had taken Vanley there. 
I wanted Tinker and Lawless to come with 
me. but they did not turn up all day, and 
it was wasting time, for I had found out that 
Bienkers had set sail on board the Swallow 
just after dawn that morning. I guessed that 
he would reach Doblun Island about noon 
next, day, or even earlier, for there was a 
steady north-easter flowing, and the Swallow 
could make a good many knots an hour when 
the wind favoured her, as it w 

My plan was U ' ' 

Vaniey and 


to get ahe 
tlnd. If B 

‘ 1 takecareto _ .. 
e that Blight follow him. 


that, with his long start, it would be pos¬ 
sible for us to get there in front of him. 

That was why I finally gave up waiting 
for Tinker and Lawless, and decided to do 
the run on my own. That motor-boat was 
a clipper for speed, and the engines were in 
tip-top condition. It was hard work running 
her single-handed, but I managed it. I had 
arranged my course before I started, and it 
meant making a very wide sweep out to sea, 
thou back again for the island. I did not 
want to take any chances of running into 
Bienkers on the way out. 

The launch did its steady eighteen knots 
an hour, and that is fast going. There were 
times when she even cracked up greater 
speed, and would have done even better, but 
I was running for half the distance without 
any lights, and I could not take too many 

I had calculated the distance to a nicety, 
and it was just breaking dawn when I headed 
in for the island, on the seaward side of it. 
I foond a pretty snug-looking bay* and ran 
into it, mooring the launch in among a lot 
of tough old trees that grew right down on 
the beach. The island is about » couple of 
miles wide and about half that broad. It 
is really a fiat-topped hill Jutting out of the 
sea. and on the side that I was there was 
no way of reaching the hill-top except by 
a winding goat-track, and a very bad one 
at that. However, alter I had completely 
hidden the launch, I tackled the path, and 
managed to get cm to the table-land above. 
I could see the mins of the old castle on 
the other side, and also the few storm-beaten 
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a sort ot more, openly or covertly, where 
anley was concerned. 

The crook muttered an oath. 

"It beats me how th: 


t beats me bow that dog, Blake, got 
»iuo about me being down at Beareacb," he 
said. “ Mind you, Mr. Blenkers, there is 
nothing wrong in my records. I’m a bit of 
a Rambler, and that's all. But these English 
detectives are always out to try and fix any 
man that they dislike, and Blake has had - 
groutcb on me for a long time." 

•• Yes, you told mo about that. M 
Vanloy," Blenkers returned, In a very so 
voice. “That is why 1 helped you. For _ 
have no time for these police-spies and 
trouble-seekers. And as you were a fellow- 
countryman of mine, I wasn't going to sit 
still and let the Britishers walk on yon." 

“Oh, you've been a friend all right," 
Yaoley returned. " And Its much obliged. 
-* m I can't help wondering how tho 


-sun, i can t neip 

biases Blake managed ... ... 
blinking hotel. It has sort 
little plans, and that is a fact. 

Now, 1 bad settled in my mind that there 
was only one mao responsible for that tele¬ 
gram that bad brought me from Paris, and 
that was the lean, convict-cropped American. 
Bnt Blenkers's voice was as coo) as possible 
when he replied. 

“ These ’tecs have spies everywhere." he 
said. " I guess this fellow, Blake, thought 
there was something about you that wantr ‘ 
watching. I told yon what I’d heard fro 
that youngster. Tinker. Oe told me tin 
be was down in Seareach looking out tor .. 
shark—a mean, low-down skunk, who was 
wanted badly by tbe police for a job that 
vyas done a long time ago—three years ago. 

The drawling voice had changed its r 
but only a quick ear could have caught 
menace in it- I kne* that Tinker had o 

said anything of the kind to Blenkers,- 

I knelt there, listening, and wondering what 
sort of lie Blenkers would fire off next! 

Vsnley moved in his chair. 

•• He couldn't have meant me. Mr. Bid- 

the rogue said in a voice that tried to be 
steady but revealed the bluff clearly enough 
“I dont know anything about jobs done 
three years ago in this country, why s' 

“Of course, you don’t. Vsnley! But that 
Is wlmt that young detective told me. and 

yon remember bow Biakc -*- J ■ -* 

our table and gatherod ,— ..- 

look. 1 reckon he's a tough sort of nut 
to get over, that man Blake!” 

That man Blake gave him a little bow for 
the compliment, although I was a bit fogged 
to understand how Blenkers knew that my 
association with Vantey bad started lost ex¬ 
actly three years ago I 

•' Anyhow." Blenkers went on. " We've got 
the better of him No one knows where we 
are. and by the time we get back to Sea 
reach I guess RIake and the rest of them 
will have cleared out In any case, we can 
get ashore without anyone noticing us, and 
that appointment that you’ve got to keep 
isn't until Saturday, is it?" 

“ No, that's so." Vsnley returned. 


“ To-morrow is Wednesday,” Blenkers went 
on. '• And I reckon if wo start from here 
about midnight then we'll hit Seareach on 
Friday morning early. That will give yon a 
chance to get away without being noticed, 
and you can meet your friends.'' 

" Yes, I suppose that it is just about the 
safest stunt we could have worked,” grumbled 
Vanlcy. " But I sort of wish you’d picked 
out a less lonesome spot than this square 
yard of earth in the middle of nothing. It 
anything were to happen to that little 
schooner of yours, for instance, I can see 
us both doing the Robinson Crusoe business 


He lumbered across tbe chamber, and I 
heard tbo rusty springs of the cot creak a* 
his heavy form was flung on it. X ventured 
another glance into the room, and noted that 
Blenkers was arranging tbe food on a dusty 
shelf in trout of the table. Now and again 
he would turn and glance at the figure on 
the cot, and at last he tiptoed across and 
bent over It. 

" Vanloy!” he said. In a low voice. 

There was no reply, save the heavy breath¬ 
ing of the crook. Blenkers straightenod up. 
and I saw his taco under the light of the 
lamp. I never realised what burning eyes he 
had until I saw them then They were 
BUed with a fire that seemed to light op the 
whole face—a tiro as deep as it was fierce. 
He drew one deep breath, then over his lean' 
features there swept a smile, and his Ups 

" At last!” he whispered, in a low tone. 

With a couple of light steps he reached 
the table and extinguished tbe light; then 1 


a tho c 


>. followed by the wheexe 


closing door 


presently t 
came to uu, 
heavy key. 

It struck n 

' his companion, nno i arose to my 

-slipped aiona' the waU towards tho 

door. 1 wss only just in the nick of time, 
for a moment later the lean form came out 
of the door and started off across tho court- 

I had made up ray mind to follow him, and 
1 did it I think 1 can move as softly as 
most men. and I was careful to pick my 
way across the grass-grown space towards tbd 
cap. through which Blenkers bad passed. ■ 
I had seen his figure vanish down the slope} 
and 1 must admit that 1 had no Idea of 
what was going 'to happen when that lank? 
arm shot out suddenly from the wall on the 
right of the gap and caught at my throat. - 
He must have heard me. and bad simply 
dodged round beneath the slope and awaited 
my appearance through tho wall. 

There was no fight 

One hand was at my throat, but the other 
fas pressing something against my ribs, and 
knew what that something was. 

"If you move a hair you'w a dead man I” 
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strange appoit 
Blenkers.” I sai... 

He jerked his head towards the steep road. 

“I had to make sure that there wouldn't 
be any eavesdropper," he returned, in a hard, 
slow voice. “ I've got rid ot the most likely 


listener—and that « 


what 

to slip off and leave 
to be any ‘were’ in 


“ So you were g 
your friend, Vanle; 

“There is not g 
it," be returned. „ „„ 

Vanley. I reckoned out that he has 
days’ food there—and that is all th< 

I’ll need him to keep out of the way. 

I saw that he was telling the truth. 

Vanley had commented on the en<..„_ 

stock of food that Blenkers had carried up 
with him to. the castle. But the reason of 

“ And you were going to head back for 
Seareaob and look me up at the Imperial?" 1 
went on. “ But bow did you know that I 
would be there at your convenience?’’ 

’’ I fixed you—the managing-director of an 
insurance company got a letter I” He 

laughed suddenly. “ I can see that it worked 
all right." 

I bad suspected that it was Blenkers who 
had sent tha ’ ‘ ‘ 

ting it with _... 

“That letter n_ 

a crime that has not yet been satiefactorily 
settled," I said slowly. “ You must know a 
great deal about it, Mr. Blenkers—more than 
perhaps is good for anyone to know." 

His eyes suddenly widened, and I beard 
him draw a swift breath. 

“Yes," he said, in a troubled voice; “ 1 
know a great deal about that crime—more 
than most men; more than 1 would have 
ever wished to know. It has haunted me 
for three years. Blake; but, by heavens, I 
am going to lay that grim spectre at last!" 

He pulled himself up sharply. 

“ But we’ve got to get away from here 
before that brute wakens up," he said. 
" I don’t want to kill him, although he 
deserves death for the misery be has caused. 
1 want to let him stay here, believing that 
I’ve wandered off and will return again.'’ 

A glint came into his eyes. 

“ And 1 will return," be muttered. “ Re¬ 
turn with a burden that he will not reUab.” 

Then he suddenly changed bis tone. 

” But you have something to explain to 
me,” he said. “ How did yon get here?" 

I told him. 

Already 1 was conscious of the great per¬ 
sonal charm of this man. I knew that Law¬ 
less had made friends with him at of« nrf 
so had Tinksr. I could quits <r 
f. for Btenkers sr.— 

____k down i___ 

_d there I felt that I was going to 

help him—even before 1 had beard his story. 

" A motor-launch! 8ay! That was a slick 


said. ' 

to whore your launch is ana work ner. out, 
with the Swallow? She could take this little 
hooker in tow then; and we ought to get 
back to Sea reach by to-morrow afternoon. 1 ’ 

It was a rather quaint close to my adven¬ 
ture. yet it seemed to be a fitting one. It 
was two hoars later before we managed to 
work the Swallow round on the light breeie 
and gain the launch. 1 got on board tbe 
launch and made Blenkers bring her up to 
the Swallow, and tbe yacht tugged tbe 
launch out for about a mile before wa re- - 
versed roles. 

“ We might ns well let Vanley enjoy his 
sleep,” 1 explained. “If be had heard.the 
launch engines he’d have been down the 
cliff in quick time.” 

Tbe Swallow bad all her sails stowsd away, 
and Blenkers and I wero in the motor- 
launch, which was chugging away steadily, 
making very light of her tow. I had a thou¬ 
sand questions to ask the lanky man, but I 
thought that they oould keep until we were 
on shore again. We both bad plenty of 
work to do taking turn and turn at the 
tiller, then tbe engines. We held on right 
through the night, and I saw tbe grey main¬ 
land when the dawn broke. But I knew 
that we eon id not make Seareacb. The 
giving out. 

it the map and saw that 
do would be to run for 
as about fifteen miles down 
uic euiuv iivui oeareach. 1 gave tbe news 
to Blenkers, and he seemed rather relieved 
than otherwise. 

"1 don't mind where we land, as long os 
we get there;" he said to me. He looked 
rather tired, and I dare say I bad the same 

P /t was a very Bear thing that t 


Maulbers. which w 


e that M 


a half 


a pint of petrol left in the tank v_ 

launch touched against tbe pier at Maulbers, 
and we had been nursing the engines very 
carefully for the last ten miles. 

“ 1 don’t feel inclined for any more ocean 
travel.” the lanky American remarked. "I 
suggest that we get some of these fishermen 
here to run the crafts round to Seareacb, 
and we can go on there by road, f want a 


owners at Seareacb. 

Blenkers and I toe__ 

scarecrows as we went throuj 


so we were both glad to dive U 
at last, and enjoy the luxury of a bath and 1 
a general clean up. Of course Blenkers, 
With his prison-crop and bristly chin, came 
in tor a great deal of attention; but be¬ 
seemed to have got quite used to that, and 
we had a good meal in tbe dining-room, quite- 
untroubled by the stares of tbe other diners. 

“I like it,” he said, in that grim way of 
him. “I never found myself much of a 
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yourself were close friends. I know that you 
were away from London, though I did not 
know where. But I wanted you to come 
down to Scareacb, and so I sent Lawless a 
lot of pamphlets regarding tbo town and 
tbo new golf-links. Ho must have looked at 
them, and made up his mind to come down 
again to tbe link*. Ho had played there 
before, and I know that a golfer will always 
return to an old love—it you'll only jog his 
memory a little.” 

I had to chuckle at that. 

" Then, indirectly yon were really respons¬ 
ible for Lawless and Tinker coming down to 
dcoreach." 

“It was only a shot in the dark,” said 
this curious being. “ But l know how those 
illustrated particulars of hotels and Units 
afreet me. I always want to go and try 
them, and I guess that Lawless would hive 
the same human feeling." 

It seemed to me that tbo ramifications of 
this man’s activities were endless, and I said 

“ Don't think that I am clever,” ho said. 
“But when a man has Uved for one thing, 
has dreamed of that thing, and plotted for 
that thing for the best part of three years, 
he must be able to make some sort of show, 
nr be altogether a fool.” 

He stood up then and straightened his lean 
frame. 

" The big trial of them all Is right ahead 
of me.” he went on. “ I am ready to face 
it now, because I feel that there is a fight¬ 
ing chance. And I've got the one man 
behind me that I wanted—the one man who 
suspected the truth when everyone else went 

Appointed at me with a long, lean finger. 

“ You are that man, Mr. Blako,” ho said. 

Then he smiled grimly. 

“ And now, we*ve done enough talking,” 
ho went on. " I want to hire an automobile 
—and 1 guess I'll leave that to you. When¬ 
ever I go into a strange garage and hike 
around for a. car, the manager starts binding 
m«, while tbe assistant rings op the police. 
They always reckon I’ve just broken away, 
and they won't let me go until we've sent 
about six. telegrams to different people, 
from the American ambassador to my last 
landlord.” 

I wait out and got a car, and about 
noon wo left Maulbers, and took tbe road 
that ran back across the moors towards Sea- 
reach. But half way there Blenkers picked 
out a cross roads that he seemed to recog¬ 
nise, and presently we were running through 
a bare space of country without any sign of 
house or village. At another fork in the 
road t caught a glimpse of a name on a 
weather-beaten sign-post: 

‘■Mellon's Mill: 4 miles.” 

Blenkera caught my }ook, and nodded his 

” Wo are not going to the junction,” he 
said. " We will stop about two miles out- 


We baited at last in a 
Blenkers steered the car i 
trees and left it there, so 
be seen from tbe road. 


ittie spinney, and 
that'Tt^could not 


n the g 




- - that I arranged for Van- 

ley's friend to borrow my motor-bike when 
ewer he wanted it, and I also know that a 
farm called Dlecombe is the place where— 
where things are goipg to happen." 

“ When a man is fighting against a crook, 
he's got to work crooked," he said. "The 
last time I met Vaniey was in 'Frisco, and 
he was waiting there for a letter from Eng¬ 
land. That letter came—but it was handed 
to me first. I steamed it and opened it, 
then closed it again, and left -it on his 
J ask. 1 guess ho never know that it bud 
eon tampered with.” 
lie shrugged his shoolders. 

“ It gave me all the information I wanted 
_t tbe time," be wont on. “ ft gave the date 
when this man Sedgilt-tbough I didn't know 
his name until you told me-wa* due to bo 
released. I told Vaniey that he would have 
to be there, on the day to meet the released 
man, and the other men who was mixed np 
in the business but bad never been touched. 
That other man is tbe stout rascal whom 
you know. He had never met Vaniey. apd 
he described himself In the letter, so that 
Vaniey would recognise him—and I recog¬ 
nised him as well, when I met him and 
vaniey that morning after they tried to 
murder you." 

"What is his name?" I asked. 

B n'M shook his head 
" Vaniey called him Sam, and that is all I 
know about him," be returned grimly. “ But 
perhaps this afternoon we will get to know 
little more about—Sam." 

He was leading the way down a short slope, 
and I found myself on the edge of a wide. 

- - ' .k. We followed the brook for 

lile, then mv guide crossed it- at a 

_ ce, and continued along the brook, ■ 

but this time we waded through tbo shallow' 
part on the left bank. The bank was high 
enough to hide us from view of anyone op 
tbe moor, and we kept along it until Blenkers 
halted at a part of tbo bank where a gully 
“-ad been cut. 

“ We'll have to do a littlo crawling now,’,’ 
e said, as he knelt down. 

He managed to told his long body enough 
.a enter tbe gully, and I kept close to him. 
The gully was arched over with brick, and 
was about twenty yards long. It ended in -a 
shallow duck-pond, green with slime, that 
stood in the centre of a dilapidated farm¬ 
yard. There were buildings on every side of 
the yard, cowsheds, hayloft, and barns, 
beyond tbe bams stood the ramshackle farro- 
liouee, and It was towards it that Blenkers 
and I picked onr way through the rotted 
garbage and weed-covered yard. 

“I've, heard the history of this place," 
said Blenkera " It belongs to an old farmor 
who was once held np by s couple pf escaped 
convicts from the prison. He claimed com¬ 
pensation from the authorities, and they 
-nly laughed at him. So he swore that he 
rould let the farm go to rack and ruin, and 
:e did. Queer sort of way of getting your 
wn baek that, I guess." 

While' be 
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hivvied ail over the moo 
left Seareach, and he w 


-r them arid 
mother one 


nodded. 

to you. sir,” be 
the pattern, too. 

Sam h—’- 1 ” 

door. Tt was padlocked, but 1 managed .. 
open the lock easily enough. We searched 
the rambling house and found plenty of 
traces of recent occupation. Stumps of cigars 
of a very good brand, and a couple of 
ompty. whisky bottles, not to mention various 
empty tins. Oue of the rooms had been 
used to sleep in, for there were a couple ' 
blankets and a thick rug on it. 

"Our man has been here—and a hat .. 
more, is likely to return,” 11 leakers said. 
"Cm in no hurry until this evening, and th 
car is safe, enough. Shall we wait for Sam?' 

His face was set and grim, and t could so 
that he had made up bis mind, so I nodded 
" We might as well, I suppose.” I said. 
We went down to the kitchen, and Bienkers 
fished around and found a hall-filled box of 
biscuits in a cupboard. They were quite 
:irUp and fresh, proving that they had not 
been there very long. We made a decent 
meal of them: and presently it began ' 

screw dusk, and Bienkers went across to . 

lattice-window that looked out on the yard 
and stood there like a statue, watching —• 


quiet whisper. I was at hi __ _ 

" Someone has lust come up past t 
duck-pond,” be whispered. “ I guess it 


force that was driving this man forward, 
some great passion that ruled bi3 ei 
action, grotesque and strange though 


kitchen, and Bienkers flattened has 1 
body out against the angle of the walls. 

Ten minutes passed before the padlock 
and chain rattled, then we heard a heavy 
footfall outside the kitchen door and the 
thick, heavy breathing that always indicates 
the presence of n man of the fleshy ' "' 

The m - . 

pocket lu another moment h„__ 

struck a match and have discovered 
Bienkers. but the lean American took no 
chances. With a noiseiesa lflap, he was on 
Sam, and I swung round the door and joined 

That Beefy ruffian' fought well. He must have 
known what was ^going^ to ^happen to v,_ 

me. I wondered then why he should have 
been so swiftly oh the alert, but I learned, 
afterwards the reason of it. For Sam 
the man that Lawless and Tinker 


But he had no chance with us. Bienkers 
must have been giving him a good twq stone, 
but the fury of the lean man's attack more 
than made up for that, and I think myself 
that Bienkers would have overpowered his 
huge adversary single-handed. 

He wasn't called on to do that, for I 
managed to get a lock on the thick legs 
and'downed him; then, while be was gripping 
at Bienkers’ throat. I felt for my handcuff?, 
and took advantage of the fact that the 
two' thick wrist9 were close together, and 
clapped the darbies on them. 

1 have always discovered that the touch 
of cold steel round the wrists of a rogue 
acts like magic. All the fight seemed to 
ooze out of the powerful ruffian, and his 
bands fell limply across his chest. 

"The—the police!" he gasped. "Then, it 
—it’s a fair cop!” 

Bienkers arose from the floor and went 
across to the stable where a small oil-lamp 
stood. Be lighted the wick and turned ir 
! ”"t dragging himself t- Ki - 


_Sam's eyes had fallen on Bienkers, and 

the quick expression of relief that crossed 
his sweating face made me smile inwardly. 
"Phew! By James, ilr. Bienkers, you 
ave me a fright," he said. ” Why the blase? 
idn't you say who you were?” 

-He took a pace across the kitchen and held 
out his hands. 

“What about these things?” he added. 
Better take them off. I don’t like the 
touch of them!” 

looking into the long, lean face. 

hing in the t— ,M - —--* 

.. . his speech L 
>u don't like the tc 




the 


degradation that il 
11 e thhist his cold face forward. 

“ Do you get me, Sam?" he breathed. 
Better men than you—innocent men—have 
een handcuffed and led into prison—that. 
Jio likes of yon might wait your chance 
and make a fortune out of their misery.” 

The beefy rascal fell back against the wall,. 
staring with panicky eyes at the speaker. 

“ But you—you are Vanley’s friend,” he 
gasped. “ Didn't yon help him and I when 
~e were likely to get pinched? What has 
11 this talk about—about innocent mc-u got 
> do with us?” 

Bienkers smiled, a cold, menacing smile. 

“ Ves, I helped Vanley and I helped you, 
because I was waiting my time. Sam," he 
said. “I bad to find out a few things and 
te a few things. 1 have arranged the 
, and now I'm ont for information.” 
came across the room and stood In 
of the heavy-jowled rogue. 

>u are going to meet Sedgill, the man 
who turned informer in the Gorringe case, on 
Saturday,” he said. ” You've been waiting 



SEXTON STAKE LIBRARY, 
for Sedgill—waiting very patiently, and now "look here, Blake,” he said, 
yon are out to get your reward." “— —'— 

" Where the blazes- How do 


“ That doesn't matter to you, Sam,” 
the grim reply. " I know that you 

watching events here for Vanley. You -- 

tho third man in the job, the mysterious 
third who managed to sneak out of the 
net and has lain very low ever since. Sedglll 
comes out on Saturday, and you and Vanley 
were going to meet him—and unearth the 
swag!” 

I could see the blotched face of the 
listened twitching, and his eyes were 

W *^it t Vanley Is bottled up, and yon are 
going to be bottled up,” the cold, drawling 
voice murmured. ” Sedgill will be met by 
his friends -but they won't be either y< 
Vanley. But I’m going to give yc 
chance. Tell the truth now and you’ll go 
down light. You understand? ' 

Sam licked his dried lips add opened them 
as though to speak. Then I saw that hang¬ 
dog, sullen expression that I know so well 
sweep over his features. I could have told 
Blenkers there and then that Sam would 
not peach. There was something that 
frightened him; something that made him 
hold bis peace, even though the promise had 
been made of freedom. 

“1 don't know what you’re driving at.” 
he snarled, rinding his voice again. "I know 
notlung about Sedgill or any other coni'-’ " 

Then he broke out into a torrent of cl_ 

reviling Blenkers for the double game he had 
played. I will not repeat that foul invective 
It made no impression on the tall listener. 

” We'U leave it like that, then,” sail 
Blenkers. "You stick to your side, and IT 
play on mine. But I’m going to leave you 
safe here—safe until someone cau come along 
and take you to the proper -place, tho gaol." 

Half an hour later we left Sam tied down 
to the cot in the upper room, as helpless as 
. a child. By his side Blenkers left a huge 
pile of biscuits and a jug of water. Sam 
could just reach the food with his handcuffed 
hands, but they could not .reach for the 
knots and the cords that held him to his 

'■How long do yon mean to leave him 




he said quietly. “ By to-morrow morning 
■sou can fix up about him. I guess that the 
! will take your word when it comes 
resting a man without asking too many 
ions. I want him out of the way until 
Saturday, and alter that day there won't be 
any difficulty of getting a charge against 
him, nor the other crook oh Doblun Island.” 

I knew that the stout rogue would not 
take much harm before the morning, so I 
fell in with Blenkers' suggestion, and we left 
the farm together and turned up the brook 
again, finally reaching the little spinney 
. where the car had been bidden. 

When we got to the oar Blenkers. for the 
first time, began to show signs of nerves. 


He walked t.. 

stared out across 
came slowly back a 


edge of the spinney 
the i— 11 -- 


“look here. Blake," 

further iu this. What I am goiug to do 
now isn’t what you would call strictly legal; 
in ^fact, most ^of^my methods » Isr have 

a^'erookf and 
of weapons.” 

I nodded to him. 

“You are not the only man Who has had 
to play cunning against cunning, Blenkers,” 
I said quietly. 

I could see his face brighten in a smile. 

" No, perhaps not. But while that stuff 
was good enough, against Vanley, I don't 
know that you’d Bwaliow it against the 
other people that I’ve got to tackle now.” 

I did not understand what he was driving 
at, of course, but I had made up my mind 
what manner of man he was. 

" We've called a partnership, Blenkers,” 
I remarked. " And that is good enough for 
me. I pick my man on his merits, and what¬ 
ever yon are going to do I'll sts. 

He thrust out his^long band, 

'• I'm going to put you to. 
hut you're a white man, 
find that I am another.” 

We shook hands, and then he strode back 
to the car and started up the engine, and 
we backed into the road again. I noticed 
that he had net turned on the headlamps; 

-- J Tiving by the side ones only, and 

very weak, throwing a glimmer 
n ordinary dog-cart might have 

at that 




a mighty big U 
and I think yo 


they wen 


He w 




I . direction ... _ .... |_|_I_ 

crawled on for about a couple of hours, at 
never more than eight or nine miles an 
hour, and it Beemed to me that we steered 
in a sort of half-circle during the time. I 
reckoned that it was about ten o'clock when, 
on climbing slowly up a short rise. Blenkers 
pulled^ in^ on the turf and brought the car 

I saw a long stretch of dark valley ahead, 
and on the opposite side, only just visible 
against the dark sky, loomed a huge barrack- 
like building. Here and there a light shone 
from it, and I noticed {i warm glow from 
the ^centre of the massive structure. It 

?s SS5l 

,_ _ glass 

exercise may I 

abend!" 

I guessed that it was a good five miles 
ray. and I knew that we were on the land- 
ird side, of it, and that Seareach lav- 
other .ten miles beyond the prison. 


„„ moved the c... 

another quarter of a __ 

peered at. the prison. Then, 

— -Ted at last, he did a rather curious 


r forward presently for 
v *Tv-i- — and again 

apparently 








<?dtmcr 


came forward to the car. “just up ■ 

I leaned forward and opened the fron 
door for him to step in. As he swung b 
lone leg up I caught sight of a thick hoc 
-” 1- itoc kings, and a short length 

~ a shade and stuff that was t 


_ ir his long cloak Blenkers was wearing 

the uniform of a lifer—a long-term convict! 

He caught my look and be scrambled 
hurriedly into the scat, tucking the long 


BY PROXY. 

He passed under tl 


“ The Oorringe Museum affair was a 
scheme arranged by Vanley and the rascal 
Sedgill. Sedglll had his own tool, who was 
other •informer,’ and my brother was 


cloak r 


his curious 
slowly along this 


II tell 


get-up. 

“ Just drli 
Blake," he sa 
you where to 

1 started the car forward and gave him 
a. quick glance. 

“ Explain away. Mr. Blenkers." I salt 

He pointed out towards the mist®. 

"In that prison is a young brother 
mine,” be began, and his voice had deep* 
into an Intense low monotone. “ He 
placed there three years ago, and has a 
sentence to serve for a crime he never c 
mjtted." 

He looked at me. 

“ Ralph was the third man in the ca_, 

he went on. “The man whom the other 
two. were supposed to • round ’ on. But it 
was all a trumped-up job from beginning to 
end. - The brain behind the trick was 
Vanley's. It was that scoundrel who laid 
the trap for my brother." 

I sat still, guiding the car 
listening to him. I knew that I 
;¥ e fa!? ' 


always a wild stick, but there 
was u» sore ui crime could ever figure in bis 
plans,” Blenkers went on. “ About four 
years ago he got into trouble at Harvard 
and had to cut Out. My father was alive 
then, and be was hard on Ralph, too bard, 
I have always thought, for he forbade him 
the bonse and made him live in ’Frisco on 
an allowance.” 

He shook his bead and was silent for a 


“Of c< 
said, ha 


s, be got It 


> bad c< 


— „-company.” he 

> himself. “What else could 

_ _ k from a youngster jnst turned 

twenty? Vanley and that sort of scum 
always finds these young 'uns to shape to 
their purpose, and that is what happened 
to Ralph. He and Vanley came across to 
England together and took a flat in London 
to live. Ralph knew that Vanley was a 
card-sharper, but that was all. One night 
they had a quarrel because Vanley wanted 
to dope a young Guardsman who was flash¬ 
ing his money about at a gambling-hell, and 
Ralph wouldn't stand for that. He found 
out afterwards that Vanley never forgave 
him and was his enemy from that moment.” 

Blenkers laid one hand on my arm. 

“ My father died while Ralph was in Eng¬ 
land, and Ralph did not bear of that until 
he was in prison,” be said. “ Had he known 
it might have saved him from his fate, for 
he knew that I was always his brother and 
his friend. But thd boy had all the pride 
,ct the Southern -folk, and he held .his .tongue. 


ic other man, but they h; 
believing that the o' J —■ 




with the enrator. You know that 
Gorringe Museum is situated in a very lonely 
square in Kensington? Well, Ralph and 
these other two went into it by the side- 
door. and Sedgill had a key, which made 
Ralph believe that the visit had been 
arranged by the curator. The two rascals 
left him to wait for them in the passage 
while they went on to see the curator And 
fix up about Ralph. But after waiting 
about half an hour my brother got scared 
and slipped out of the building, going back 
to Vanley’s fiat. Vanley never turned up 
at that flat again, but three days later my 
brother was arrested, along with the other 
two rogues." 

While he was talking Blenkers was keeping 
his eyes fixed on the misty road, and sud¬ 
denly he held up his hand. 

“ We had better stop here for a moment. 


*fcy, 


To clear himself he would__ __ 

who he was. and that meant that all his 
family would know the truth. He had been 
associating with crooks and rogue, and be 
would rather have died than let that fact 

The lean face softened. 

‘■So he just stood up in that British 
risnner’s rirrnk anH allnn-pH hia life onx? fils 


'ould receive lighter sentences, and Ralph 
-new that Sedgill was the man who had 
collared the swag and had hidden it. That 
swag was to remain in hiding until Sedgill 
and his companion had served their sen- 
tences and were released again. Then 
Vanley and they were to divide the booty, 
or the result of it, for the stout ruffian 
Sam. who was Sedgill’s go-between, was to 
have the selling of the stuff. Sam had been 
employed at Xhe Gorringe Museum as door¬ 
keeper, and it wa* he who attacked the 
curator and was really responsible for his 
death. Vanley had never met Sam but, as 

i — 1 4.-— got, that message at 

st I read, making an 


^explained t< 


t here at Searea 





6 A CONVICT 

You've dene bigger things to your time, 
it you'll never do a better deed than what 
•s before 


“That means that the gates bare been 
opened and the working parties are march¬ 
ing to their tasks," he whispered. “Move 
the car on again, and I II tell you where to 

I admit that I shared his excitement then. 
A man would have bad to be very thin- 
blooded not to feel a rising of the pulse at 

tt For™he schema, even although it had been 
planned so carefully, seemed mad enough on 
the face of it How could Blenkers hope to 
carry out his trick under the very nose of 
the armed warders that guarded each group 
of convicts? How was his brother Ealph to 
get away? 

I 1mlted°tho car. allowing the engine to 
tick over slowly. Blenkers slipped from his 
seat, leaving the door open. 

“He'll come back in this coat.’’ lie whis¬ 
pered. " As soon as be gets in just drive off 
Oooibbje!" 

“(food luck!” I said. 

What else could I say? 

I watched the tall cloaked figure stalk 
across the wet turf, and the mist swirling 
around it now hid it from view, then 
revealed it again. Where a thick clump of 
gorse stood out golden and ghostly against 
the mist the figure of Blenkers dipped and 
vanished. 

The* began a long, long wait. 

Presently I heard the tramping of feet and 
a hoarse voice barked out an order. It 
came from the hollow beyond the gorse, and 
I realised that it was on the edge of the 
sandpit that the gorse-buah grew. Blenkers 
had picked ont his spot very carefully. 

Little noises came to me as I sat there 
intently, my hands on the stccring- 


BY PROXY. 

We ran into a part where the mist had 
practically cleared. I looked round at my 
companion and aaw that be was leaning back 
with bis cap drawn well down over his eyes. 

' " knew that you didn't stand a ghost of 
__noe, Blenkers," I said. “It was a fool¬ 
hardy risk to take in any case. Our English 
prisoners are not so easily helped to escape 
as yon thought.” 

He turned and looked at me. 

~ I am Ralph. Mr. Blake,” he said. 

So the trick bad been done! 

I stared at the rugged, careworn face for 
some moments. The likeness was extra¬ 
ordinary, for the years that he had spent to 
prison had set their seal on this younger 
brother and, if anything, he looked the 

Ralph, are you?” I repeated, 

___ deep breath. 

“Just give me a moment," he said, and 1 
noted how like his voice was to that of the 
plucky man who had taken his place. “ I 
can’t quite realise it yet. I want to think." 

I could quite understand his feelings, and 
I allowed the car to rim on for a long 
stretch, then presently he spoke again. 

“ There i. nn« thing I want to ask you. 

Do you—do you think t 
i of me to le* “ * 
_„ ,__ that terrible ..... 

Then before I could reply, he w 

“ He doesn’t know what be is going lu. auu 
I do," he added. “ There is a new governor 
there, and he has the making of a beast. 
He seems to have taken a dislike to me first 
time we met. X know that my brother will 
get into trouble, for the warder saw him 
walking down the sandpit, and tin ' 
allowed to bi 


_ II enough; then I would hear 
the creak oi a barrow as one of the gang 
trundled it forward. 

Suddenly I heard an angry command 
rapped out quite close at hand. There was 
a scuffling in the fog, and I thought I saw 
two figures appear for a moment on the right 
of the bush, bnt it was hard to be sure of 
anything in that wretched fog, and they 
imichrri as =oon as they appeared. 

“ n who watches a 


To my mind i 
game that gets 
Ft; those actual] 


tually taking part 


The proof of tha' 
a lanky figure ca 

___and clambered to 

is only too glad t 
rith a jerk that ft 
the seat. I thorn 
me, but I did nc 

"■'■"’ents tbe car- 

I. and I let her go al 


alking d< 
lowed. 1 


o break line. 


_ __ ... that gorse-bnsh, and under 

cover of the fog he crept up here and they 
met. Blenkers gave Ralph his long clo»\- 
and waited till the latter had donned it. 
He told Ralph what t ' ' ' 

me, where to find the 

had taken off when he i-- 

garb; the appointments that he bad n_ 

Every detail that he could think of the cool 
elder brother gave in those brief moments. 

But when Bieokem came to sKp down the 
sandpit to join tbe working-party, the eagle- 
eyed warder had caught sight of him, and 
had rushed towards him. Fortunately Blen¬ 
kers kept his wits about him, and Ralph 
had listened to Ins brother’s explanation. 

— told the warder, as cool as you pleas-’. 


1 felt 


bit fa 
iresher aL 
a laugh that 

Imoeb picture _ „„ . 

the yarn, and tbe picture 

himself 


up there,” Ralph 
picture the cool fellow 


“ Your brother 1* 

be lacking nerve,” _ I- --, 

other man I might worry about him: but he 
is a man in a hundred.” 

My «-*— ' ' 
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into tho lounge and went np to his brother’s 
suite. I must adniit that my companion 
played his part splendidly. The manager 
came np to us when we went in for late 
breakfast, and Ralph talked to him just as 
though be was really B tenters, mentioning 
brs trip to the other village on the previous 
evening. 

“I booked a couple of stalls at the theatre 
for to-night.” he said. “I wish you'd ring 
them up and tell them to send the ticket* 
along." 

He nave me a smiie over the edge of his 
cup when the manager bustled away. 

“ I'm going to play up for all I’m worth,” 
he breathed. “ 1—I want to get my brother 

er he'2 be'clear.' 

n depend 

A fact that I knew well enough, and 
again to have full nrnnf nf 


CHAPTER 3. 

An Awkward Encounter — A Rogue 
Shows his Teeth — Lawless Brings 
Some Bad News. 

O N Friday afternoon I had to leave 
Ralph Blenkere for an hour or so. 
We had been out in town together, 
and he had duly kept all the ap¬ 
pointments made by his brother, but I 
decided that it was better far him to keep 
out of the way as much as possible. His 
nerves were quite all right now. but there 
was always a chance of his being met by 
someone who might put some very awkward 
questions, and there was no need of running 
too many risks. 

What we had to do was to lie as low as 
possible until Saturday morning, when the 
convict Sedglll was due for release. I had 
found out that the convicts were let out of 
the prison at about eight o'clock, after the 
working-parties had gone, and were allowed 
to go down to the railway-station ait Mellon's 
Mill by themselves. 

I had taken advantage of the opportunity 


o far a 


s brother a 


it drop a piece of in 
•r disquieting, 
it explains why he stopped and si 


rning^t 

... . „ . and he wal- 

looking at us. He stopped i 


and they glanced at me 01 


took over the 


; rather awkward if you 
gain. But I don’t think 
o that, and, even if you 


much as possible, and he promised to stay 
to the hotel until I returned. 

It must have been about three o'clock 
when I entered Seareach. My object in 
really to try and get 




I think ydu 


than any other. 

The fellow had. got away from Discombe 
Farm, and he could give us a heap of 
trouble if he Uked. 

Mv first place of call was the police-station, 
which was a rather fortunate choice, for it 
helped me to save a lot of time. The station- 
sergeant knew me, and came forward when 
I entered. 

“ The inspector has got i M 

you, Mr. Blake,” he said. 

will find him down on the -- 

harbourmaster's office. Perhaps you will go 
* m there now?" 

What is the news?” I asked, 
he sergeant smiled. 

I think he’s found traces of that man 
i you wanted arrested,” be said. “ The 
inspector has been sticking to that job all 
day; he wanted to help you, if he could, 
Mr. Blake." 

That was good news in its way, but there 
was a danger of the inspector finding out 
more than I wanted him to do. I decided 
to follow the sergeant’s-advice, and I headed 
for the harbourmaster's office at once. 

I found the inspector just leaving the 
place, but be turned when he saw me, and wo 
went back into the office again. 

“ This is Mr. Blake, of London. Mr. Mar¬ 
tin,” the inspector said, introducing me to 
the ruddy-cheeked old chap in the office. 

The harbourmaster Shook hands with me. 

“I’ve heard about you, sir,” he said. 
- J I’m very glad to meet you. It 6eems 
that I've been helping a rascal, and 


I thought be was a friend of yours.” 
“Indeed! How was that?" 

The harbourmaster nodded to the inspector. 
“ The inspector tells me that you are look¬ 
ing for a beefy, bullet-headed man who you 


launch out!” 

Took the motor-launch?” I repeated. 

Yes, sir. You had hired it for a week, 
and the men from Maulbers brought it in 
yesterday afternoon and handed it over to 
me, saying that you would communicate with 

ow this was just what I had ordered the 

_i from Maulbers to do. They had brought 

round the big sea-going launch, and also the 











0 .A UflNVICT 

“Good afternoon, Mr.- Btenkers,”-I said. 
' u. arranging, another of your 

_„_____o look at me. 

He was plainly disconcerted to find me at 

The thick-set, rcd-faoed man wheeled on 

“ Mr. Blenkers is not arranging a match, 
but trying to answer a question that I have 
put to him," he snapped. 

Katph nodded to me. 

“ You don’t know this gentleman, Mr. 
Blake," he said. “ 1 forget his name n* 
he is the governor of the local pr 
played golf with him last week-end, 

is trying to make out that he haq s_ 

since then, and we’re a bit hazy about the 


. with him last -- — 

o make out that he haq seen 

if that meeting.- 

He looked at the red-faced man coolly. 

“ Mr. Blake is a famous detective;” he si 
“ Perhaps you have heard of him, sir." 

I could see that the governor bad hei 
my name, for his manner changed slightly. 

happen to be in the good books of the Ho_ 

Office, and that makes a lot of difference to 
men who get their employment through thi' 
famous department. 

“ Are you Sexton Blake?” the governor de- 


X bowed. 
“ That is 


e, sir," I said. 


it is my nai__ _ -- 

r him bite the ends of his moustache 
ror a moment. I could see the mi 
man he was—quick-tempered and im 
be a bully if he got the chance. 

Ralph Bier'-- 


Blenken was goii 
-Jen. He leaned forward. 

“ This gentleman is of the opinion ths 
am one of his prisoners,” be said. “He l... 
of thinks that X’ve. just escaped from his 
charge. He didn't have that notion last week- 
end, when he played golf with me—but he’ 


changed it 




_ 

The governor scowled, 
hard at Ralph. 

’-’ I . am not alone in that opinion. Mr. 
• Blake," he snapped. “ This gentleman on 
my right is also of the opinion that your 
friend is not what he seems to be?” 

He indicated Vanley, and I saw the crook’s 
face harden. He had been studying Ralph, 
and his quick, criminal brain had come very 
near to solving the problem. For no man is 
absolutely like another man, no matter how 
near nature may have gone in the fashioning 
of the two. ^There are little^ tricks.^ small 

which a close observer can pick out. Vanley 
had been with the elder brother for a long 
time, both- in America and England. I could 
, see that he had sensed the difference between 
the two brothers, but for the rest he was in 

” 1 say that this man is not Blenkers," 
Vanley snarled. “ And the governor of the 
prison recognises him as one of his convicts, 
... -—j Blenkers has 




if the w 


masquerading in his place." 

I turned to the governor. 

“ Y,ou are making a very serious accusa¬ 
tion, sir,” I said. “If you claim my friend 
•s being an escaped convict, you will have 


The red-faced man shook his head. 

" I left the prison this morning early,” be 
said hurriedly. “ I have been at the golf- 
club all day. If this man is the fellow I 
think be is, then be must have escaped since 
I left.” 

I saw Vanley’s eyes fixed on Ralph with a 
hungry expression. The crook’s brow was 
twisted into a furrow of thought, and 1 
began to feel afraid that Vanley would guess 


years ago, and a 


______s prison life had 

altered Ralph a great deal, I could see in 
Vaoley’s face that he was on the brink of 
solving the problem. 

If he gave the governor the real clue to 
the mystery, it would be all up with Blenkers 
and his brother; for, brought face to face 
with each other, there would be no difficulty 
in establishing the dual identities. 

There was only one thing to be done. 

I had to quieten Vanley in some way or 
other, 80 that he might think himself safe to 
go on with the real business that had 
brought him to Seareacb. 

To do that I had to play a part that was 
rather painful, but very necessary. 

“ Perhaps this man is right, sir,” I said, 
turning to the governor. “ I know that Mr.. 
Blenkers vanished from the hotel last night, 
and did not turn up again.” 

I had one glimpse of Ralph’s face, and the 
consternation that spread across it was not 
■ 1st on the watchers. Vanley gave vent to 
hoarse chuckle, and nodded towards Ralph. 
“ Then that proves that you’ve been telling 
lies,” he snarled. “ For you told us just, 
-ow that you had been in the company of 
lr. Blake all day yesterday and to-day. 

The governor turned to me. 

“ That is what this man did say,” he 
timed in. “ Is it true?” 

I would have given anything to have been 
ble to whisper just one word to Ralph 
Blenkers. He had drawn himsolf up stiff and 
rigid, and Was looking at me with deep-set, 
blazing eyes. If ever scorn and amazement 
onu a,feu on a roa n they fell on me 
i from the escaped convict. 

— . — out to play a part and to save 
him, and I kept control of my features well 
enough. 

“ I’m afraid it is not true,” I said. “ I 
re not set eyes on Mr. Blenkers for the 
it two days until I saw him here.” 

’he red-faced man laughed harshly. 

Then in that case I think I am justified 
sending for the police and having him 
ted up," be said. " There is something 
distinctly fishy about his story, and it de- 
-rands investigation. What is your opinion, 
lr. Blake?” 

I pretended to hesitate. 

" Well, sir, under the circumstances, I 
think you are perfectly justified,” I said. 
“ Mr. Blenkers has brought this on himself 
by making a false statement with regard to 


. Vanley was between 
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rame to the pinch. He was gone for about beached the launch 
in hour, and when he came down the road 
'gain there was only one person with him, 
ind that was Van ley. 

The master-crook was to a towering rage, 
md I could bear his hard voice jabbering 
'way as they came slowly towards me. But 
lam must have drawn Vanley’s attention to 
for he stopped his angry complaints, 
they crossed the jetty together a-- 4 
ed into the launch. 

Vanley - 




quick touch of the cj 
“ This is a friend c 
" He has had the bad 


you see. And now, Joe, it’s about turn, 
and you can get back to Seareach as ab ¬ 
as you like.” 

“ Won’t be able to fetch it to-night,’ 


-muttering way. 

Sam laughed. He was visibly n__ 

**■■* he had found the master-crook. The 
game was to Vanley’s hand, and 


y relieved now 


■Veil, d. 


e than content t< 
ir beet, Joe,” 


He held out a bottle of brandy-and-water, 
and I pretended to take a long pull, 

“ I’ve promised Joe a little bit of cash 
for what he's doing for us,” Sam went on to 
Vanley. and the crook gave me an approv¬ 
ing nod. 

"That’s all right.” he said. 

Ho had taken a scat in the how of the 
boat, and presently Sam joined him, leaving 
me to do the steering and attending ' - ” • 

Their heads were very close together for 
the first part of the trip, and I could see 
that they were discussing something that 
did rot altogether please them; but when 
the dusk came Vanley stretched himself ' 
in the bow and went to deep, while ! 

r if you like,’ 


“ IH give jem a spell n 


ie wakened m 




me put on any lights, and as it was agai 
getting rather foggy I slowed down a little. 

It was rather hard work, for I had n 
stare to guide me. and the little compas 
fired on the stern was not a great deal o. 
use. When dawn came I managed to eight 
the coast, and soon ■“- J -- 


•me. I managed to 
discovered that w 

n miles above Seareach. 


went and roused Vanley. i_ _ 

confab together. I always took 
very busy tinkering with the ei 
Vanley looked my way, and I wa 
he did not have the remotest ic 
it was that sat there to the g 


Seareach as possible, then bump her ashore,” 
eai-d Sam at last. 

I obeyed these orders to the letter, , and 


guard station unobserved. Sam and Vanley 
went on ahead, and I followed behind with 
the remains of the grub that had been 


-tlie launch. 

They reached the Kttla cottage among t 
trees,^ then, while Vanley went inside, Ss 

“ Look here. Joe," he said, ” I reckon y. 


n do. If you follow t 
arp to the left at thi 
■aight on for about a c 
t to Mellon’s Mill. Yon 

— the farm then and i_„__ 

fortable. My friend and I will join you la 
on.’’ 

He looked rather sheepish for a moment. 
The reason did not dawn on me, but I know 
why now. He was afraid that Blake and 
Blenkers might a 


" Don’t let anyone see you,” 
last. “I’d get into one of the 
was you. There’s a lot of old sa 
hay theTe, and they make a -i 
j— r —at that other ga 


want ti 

you, you see.- 
way it was the best thing h 


> for me. but, although I thanked him. 
hadn’t the remotest intention of leaving 
at- cottage. I simply walked down the 
ad, then doubled across the fields, and 
me back and hid to the trees where I 
uld keep watch on the cottage. 

Sam and Vanley did not stir out the 
bole of that morning, and it was late in 
e afternoon before Vanley emerged from 
e gates and turned up the road. * *— 


appeared, a___ 

_[. I did not know wt. 

o follow, brat 1 finally decided _ 

— ' realised .that he held half 


discover, that 1 


a bit 




email stable, a 
e cottage. I t 


keep up with him, but I can move when I 
like, and I reached the woods behind the 
cottage before he had tied the horse to the 
gatepost. 

‘ t grew darker I came out of the woods 
•ept into the garden so that I could see 
Vanley returned Vanley did return, 
Blake has already explained 


what happened to that garden. 

ven I had given Blake a short account of 
— above adventures, he admitted that, 
although I had apparently baffled him in one 
point, my work was likely to prove worth 
-bile after all. 

“ There is not much doubt about where 
inley and Sam are off to,” Blake said. 
“Discombe Farm, I should think,” I re- 



■But do you think they will risk 6taymg 
there to-night?" I went on. 

He studied that point for a moment. 

“Vanley knows now that I was at Dis- 
combe Farm,” he said at last. “ Sam will 
have put him up 'n r - u * *’■**' 


when he first si 


k looked more frightened than usual 


c golf-clu 

about n 


e as 1 c 


_t it. Lawk. . ... 

JUJ may think be has laid B ten kora by tb« 
la-ol:., im, knows that I am still free." 

•'That is just the point,” I returned. 
“ Vanley knows that you are on his track, 
but does he know that you are aware 
Sedgiii gets out tomorrow—I mean does 
Vanley realise who Btenkers really is? 

Blake shook his head; 

“ I doubt it,” he returned. 

He looked at me for a moment. 

“You see," he said, "if Vanley had been 
really sure about Btenkers—that ■- ' 




■e that it 








„„ ___ Vanley does 

__,r Ralph, but his brother, for it was 

his brother who planned the whole affair 
and tricked him so cleverly. It is the elder 
Blenkers whom Vanley lias every cause to 
be afraid of, and at this moment the elder 
Blenkers is behind prison walls, and cannot 
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with Van!*/ and tbit stout rascal in the 
meantime?" 

“ One thing at a time." laughed Blake. 
“ I want to find a. telephone where I can 
put a trunk-call through. Fortunately I 
know Sir Melville’s private number in Lon¬ 
don, and be is a personal friend of mine. 
When I have fixed up with him we'll think 
about Vanley and the other rascal." 

I stood up and nodded my head. 

" Hood I said. “For .the telephone I 
reckon we’d better follow the direction Sam 
gave to me early this morning, and get to 
Mellon's Mill. There is bound to be a ’phone 
there.” 

Ten minutes later we were hurrying off 
down the road, and shortly after eight o'clock 
we entered Mellon's Mill, It was only a little 
cluster of houses, and owes its importance 
to the fact that it serves as »• junction for 
the two railways that run through that part 
of the country 7 . Wo found the post-office, 
and Blake duty put through bis trunk-call. 
It took him some time to fix up his arrange¬ 
ments, but when he came out there was a 

” Managed it?” I asked. 

Blake nodded. 

“ Sir Melville is ’phoning direct to the 
prison, to the governor, and is making 
arrangements that Sedgiii will be released at 
any hour after midnight to-night that I 


very pleased when he gets th 

must^iave rubbed him up t 
to-day.” 

The point 


that he has 

foto"E)cking up Blenkers. and that disposes 
of Btenkers for this evening. But Vanley 
must also know that as soon as the governor 
gets back to gaol he will find bis mistake, 
will find that he has not lost his prisoner, 
therefore Blenkers will be released in the 
morping.” 

He smiled grimly. 

“ Everything hinges on when Sedgiii gets 
released," he ended. “The usual hour is 
between nine and ten, I believe, after the 
work-parties have set off. The authorities 
arrange that so that the convicts may not 
see their luckier companions going away." 

*• I suppose that is thoughtful of them,” 
I said. 

Blake turned to me. 

“ But the Home Office has the power to 
order the release of a prisoner^at^any^carlier 

went on “It might be worth getting’into 
touch with Sir Melville Drake, the Home 
Secretary, and getting him to release Sedgiii 
two hours earlier than usual! ’ 

I saw the idea behind his words at once. 

“ Meaning that yon want to collar Sedgiii 
before these other beggars got a chance to 
reach him,” I returned. " That is a thunder¬ 
ing good scheme, but how are yon going to 
manage it, and what are we gomg to- do 


— _ __ that, legally. Sedgill’s sen¬ 

tence ends at twelve midnight to-night,” 
“lake pointed out. ’’ And so Srr Melville is 
rite within his rights to make any arrange- 
lents he chooses." 

He looked at me and smiled. 

“ So you see. Lawless," he said, “ wc can 
along to the prison and fix up Sedgill’s 


exit^ at ^ any ti 
* “ That certainly s 


like a 


r the c: 




[Is promising, and it 
uiHaa w spare now," I said. 
And we are not going to 
.. Blake returned. “I think it 

might be worth while strolling out as far as 
Discombe, just to make sure that Vanley 
and Sam have not taken np quarters there." 

It was really what I bad been itching to 
do, for that old. ruined farmstead had 
rather cast a spell on me. To think that 
it had stood there a weed-grown, unkempt 
spot, while all around it were fields of wheat 
and barley and smiling pastures, for long 
years, a-derelict, hopeless wilderness; yet 
somewhere in its grass-grown, tangled acres 
lay a treasure that was worth more than all 
the farm around it. 

“ Discombo fascinates me,” I said to 
Blake. “ I feel that I want to get then, 
and stay there until Sedgiii comes along 
and supplies the last link to the' mystery, 
and I want to be there when he does." 
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Jo so tog< 

We tarried across the. loft and scrambled 
down that shaky old ladder, then nipped 
oot into the farmyard. Blenkers and Tinker 
were ahead, and I saw them sprint across the 
yard,, and followed. 

As I drew near to the door of the farm 
I made out a heap of struggling figures, and 


“ This way. men!" 

It was the governor of the prison! 

I admit that for a moment I hesitated, a 


dividual that I 
moment, not so 

i for 1 


to much for w 


American had 
he threw himself into the fight. But* it was 
Tinker who really did the brainy trick. He 
switched on his electric-torch for a moment, 
so that we might see who was who. 

That white beam of light picked out faoe 
after face, and I can tell you that it gave 
me something ol a abode. 

The governor of the prison was gripping 
at the legs of a man who was flat on his 
back, while holding on to each arm of the 
same individual were Vaaley and his rascally 
confederate, Sam! 

For a moment we could not distinguish 
the face of their captive; then another 
movement brought it into view for a moment 


bull, and there was no time to waste. I 
managed to get on top of him, and after 
another wild struggle found his jaw with a 
swinging right that settled the affair so far 
as he was concerned.- He flattened out with 
a grunt, and bis stoat body went limp. I 
broke away from him then, and scrambled 
to my feet just in time to see Tinker 
being thrown by Vanley. But before I 
could reaoh the crook Blake butted into the 
skirmish, and Vanley went down under as 
clean a punch as ever knocked out a double- 
dyed rascal. 

The crook went sprawling on his back with 
a bowl of pain, and next moment Blenkers 
and the governor of the gaol had tripped 
ere rolling on the cobbled 






e had s 


a word so far, and il 


v the 


fight was going against hii 
tongue. But his half-cry was smothered by 
Blenkers, and we thought that we had 
managed to fix the affair up nice and neatly, 
when suddenly there came a shout from the 
road, and a lantern flashed across the yard. 

In another moment a dozen warders were 
streaking across towards us, headed hy Chief - 
Warder Stone. 

“Quick, Blenkers!” I breathed. 

The tall chap leaped to liis feet, and in a 
bunch the four of us went for tho line of 

Tinker performed a very clever trick them, 
for he ran towards Stone, and with a quick, 
deft kick sent that lantern spinning up into 
the air. 


—it was Sexton Blake! 

“ AH right, young 'un.” I gasped. “ Out 
with that light—quick!” 

Tinker tumbled to my meaning at once, 
and the light vanished. Then bo and I 
tackled Vanley and Sam, while Blenkers, with 
a chuckle of satisfaction, went for hie old 
enemy again, the red-necked, bullying man 
whom he had thrashed on the golf-links—the 
governor of the gaol. 

It was a rather interesting dust-up. I 
selected Sam as my special victim, because 
be was rather the heftier of the two. I 
-managed to put a lock bn him. and be rolled 
away from Blake. Our attack was rather 
a surprise to the three, for, of course, they 
had thought that we were warders, and 
therefore friends of the governor. 

Sam made a punch at me as we rolled 
away together, and his fist landed on ins- 
jaw pretty heavily. But I did not let him 
repeat that blow. He was ns strong as a 


It went flying across the yard and fell 
plump into the duck-pond; and the friendly 
darkness came down again, giving us the 
chance we wanted. 

We butted into that line, and fists were 
flying for a moment, but they had not ex¬ 
pected that combined rush, and we waded 
through them easily enough and barged for 
the open gateway. 

Of course the Whole pack gave tongue 
then, and a mad helter-skelter rudh took 
place; but wo had the advantage of them, 
for we knew the lie of the ground, and we 
headed for the hollow in the road. Blai. 
and Blenkers were leading, and Tinker and 
I jogged along behind them. The young 
'un was chuckliiBg to himself over that quick 
kick of his, and certainly it was that that 
hod really saved tho situation, for it had 
prevented any of the officials from reoognis- 

I bad no idea where Blake was leading 
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We discussed the plans for a few moments, 
then Tinier and I slipped oft and found a 


ns to, but ho kept up a steady sprint for a 
good quarter of aD hour, then came to a 
halt at last on the edge of a smooth, broad 
roadway. We all listened far a moment, 
but there was no sign or sound of the pur¬ 
suit, and presently Blenkers chuckled. 

“ Say, that was some light," he drawled. 
“ But how did you manage to walk into 
the bunch, Blake?” 

The detective explained. He had gone 
across to the farm, and had walked round 
it, searching for traces of occupants, but 
there was neither light nor sound, and at 
last he ventured to step into the kitchen. 

“ They must have been waiting for me ip- 
■ side,” he explained. “ Their first rush 6aw 
me very nearly flattened out, but they couid 
not quite bold me, and I managed to get 
into the yard before they had me down." 

He turned to Blenkers. 
i “ They were whiting for you, Blenkers,” he 
said grimly. 

It was Blemkers's turn to repeat his story, 
and Blake listened quietly. Then he turned 
and pointerl ahead, 

" Do you know where we are?” he asked. 

We all stared into the darkness for a 
moment, then suddenly a white light came 
streaking round, and very nearly found us. 
We were within a couple of hundred yards 
of the gaol, and the searchlight had passed 
behind us, lighting up the dark road that we' 

“Humph! It looks as though we've got 
out of the frying-pan, and are very nearly 
into the fire,” said Tinker, 

Blake chuckled. 

“ And it is into the fire that we arc going," 
he returned. “ There is mb chance of us break¬ 
ing through the cordon, and I don’t know 
that it would be wise to leave this part 
of the country to-night.” 

He turned to Tinker. 

“ We will have to divide forces,” he said. 
“ I want you and Lawless to keep together, 
and Blenkers and I wJU tackle the prison. 

I am going to get the governor to release 
Sedgili as soon as it is dawn, and you two 
will have to collar Sedgili wtheu he comes 
out. Tell him that you are waiting for him, 
that Sam and VanJey have sent you to 
bring him across to Discombe, and yon must 
take him there and wait till we come." 

“ But what are you going to do, guv’nor?” 

Blake nodded to Blenkers, and smiled. 

“I’m going to have a game with the 
governor of the jail,” he returned slowly. 

“ And Blenkers is going to help me,” 


thick dump of gorse that promised a fairly 
safe hiding-place for the pight. It was 
hollow in the centre, and we could see the, 
road from it, and could also watch the 
swing of the searchlight ' from the angle of 
the prison, wall ahead. 

“ It looks as though the guv’nor was going 
into the lion’s den,” my young companion 
muttered. “ But I'm not worrying about 
him. Only I’d give something to be there 
and witness that interview with the gover¬ 
nor when ho gets back.” 

I could have echoed that desire, for I was 
just us keen to see how Blake was going to 
handle what was a distinctly difficult posi¬ 
tion as Tinker was. 

But how the great detective did work 
the trick deserves another chapter. Of 
course I did not know about it till after¬ 
wards, but I might as well record it here 
in its proper place, where it fits in with the 
rest of the yam. 

And this is how it happened. 


CHAPTER 2. 

The Governor is Mystified, then 
Convinced—Two Rogues Receive a 
Night’s Lodging, and an Innocent 
Man is Cleared—The End. 

S HORTLY aiter ten o'clock at night the 
governor of the prison was in his 
quarters, behind the main bail ding, 
when one of the warders left on duty 
camo to him with a couple of visiting-cards. 
The governor glanced at the cards—stared 
at them would be the better description— 
then looked ..up at the warder. . 

“ Where are these gentlemen?” he asked. 
“ They have been here for some time, sir,”, 
the warder - announced. “They have been 
waiting in the visStors‘-room. Mr. Folkes 
saw them first, then told them to wait until 
yon returned.” 

The governor had slipped into his residence 
by the private entrance; the tussle that lie 
had bad in the farmhouse had left him in 
a rather dishevelled state, and lie had not: 
been anxious to allow his staff to see him 
in that plight. 

A few words wifl explain here how it came 
about that Vaaley and his con; ode rate had 
been joined by the governor. The two rogues 
bad met the governor on the road and had 
offered him a lift. The governor had recog; 
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uised Vanley as being tie man who had 
helped him to fix the charge against Ralph 
Bleokers, and had accepted the invitation. 

It was only when they reached tie farm 
that the trio saw the signs from tie prison 
that indicated the escape of a convict, and 
the governor had managed to get in touch 
with one of tie searching warders, who had 
given him foil details of the event. 

The peculiar circumstances surrounding 
the case made that information rather dis¬ 
torting. It will bo remembered that the 
governor had already brought abouj, the im¬ 
prisonment of one man whom he had sworn 
was am escaped convict, yet here was this 
very convict setting the whole prison to 
work to search for him now! 

The governor realised that lie bad made 
a mistake, but it was too late to get in 
touch with Seareach, where ho knew the 
man arrested on the links was confined. 

Vanley and Sam were waiting for him when 
he returned with this information, and the 
crook instantly suggested a scheme. Vanley 
had every reason to fear that B'.enkers was 
aware of wbat was going to happen at Dis- 
combc Farm, and so he suggested to the 
governor that they should wait there and 
collar anyone who came to the place. Van- 
ley hinted that the convict would probably 
mate for that lonely spot, and the governor 
fell in with the suggestion. 

The reader is already aware of what bap- 
X>ened when Blake entered tins cottage. The 
governor and his two associates found them¬ 
selves in a circle of warders, and they heard 
how tbo four companions had slipped clean 
away. Vanicy and Sam were anxious now 
to got out of tbo mess, and the governor 
had left them on the road with their con¬ 
veyance, while he hurried lack to the prison. 

All this bad taken some time, and now, as 
he looked at the warder, the governor sud¬ 
denly realised that so far he had not played 
a very brilliant part in the affair. When a 
convict escapes from a gaol inquiries are 
usually made and reasons demanded. 

It dawned on the thick-shouldcrcd governor 
that, taking all the circumstances into con¬ 
sideration.. things might turn out not at all 
pleasant for him. 

" Tell Mr. Folkes that I want to see him 
at once,” ho said. 

A few moments later Folkes, a keen-eyed, 
capable man, made his appearance. Folkes 
had himself applied for the position of 
governor of that prison, and was much more 
qualified for the task than its present holder. 
But there had been hack-stair influences at 
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work and Folkes had failed. He was, there 
fore, not at all sorry to get a chance oi this 
sort, and be took full advantage of it. 

” I should be glad if you will explain all 
this trouble, Mr. Folkes,” the governor be¬ 
gan. “ It seems very strange that this 
convict should escape during my absence. 
There must have been gross carelessness dis¬ 
played by someone, and I am afraid that I 
will have to hold you responsible.” 

The assistant-governor's %yes flashed. He 
was by no means the sort of man who would 
shoulder another’s blame. 

" I am sorry to hear that, air,” he eaid 
civilly enough, although there was a grim 
twitch of the Ups as he spoke. “ I may, of 
course, be held responsible for the escape, 
but the incidents that led np to it were not 
oi my making, but of yours!” 

“ What the deuce do you mean? What 
have I got to do with jt?” 

Folkes shrugged his shoulders. 

“We received a 'phone message from Sea- 
reach stating that you had handed into cus¬ 
tody one of our ‘ lifers,' W," be*said. “ That 
message was received by Chief Warder. Stone, 
and naturally he sent to the prison to verify 
the arrest. The man who was supposed to 
be arrested was brought down to Stone's 
office and interviewed by him. It is obvious, 
therefore, that as he was here when the 
'phone message came through that you had 
made a mistake, and a rather serious mis¬ 
take.” 

He went on to repeat Stone’s story of 
what had happened, and the governor listened 
in gloomy silence. 

“ I could have sworn tljat the man whom 
I-had arrested was our man,” 'he said at last. 

Folkes shrugged bis shoulders. 

“ A man cannot be in two place* at the 

The governor leaned forward. 

“ But the fellow has escaped now,” he put 
in slowly. "I an thinking <jf the report, that 
I will have to furnish, and it occurred to 
me we might be able to make some sort of 
statement that would cover both incidents.” 

He was distinctly in a hole, and was trying 

“For instance, if we were to state that 
the escape took place hare early this after¬ 
noon. before I had that other man arrested, 
that would justify my actions in his case.” 

It was certainty one way of getting out or 
an awkward fix, although not a very credit¬ 
able one. Folkes's eyes w-ent very cold. 

“There might be very big difficulties in— 
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strange that Mr. Blenkers should be here, 
considering that, if you had made a mistake, 
he ought now to be in Scareach police- 
station?” 

The governor jumped to his feet. 

•'But—but I thought—I thought that you 
had had him released! Do you mean to say 
that the fellow I had arrested is—is still in 
the police-station?” 

Blake bowed. 

“ That is just where he is, sir,” he said. 

The look of amazement in the eyes of the 
listener made the detective and bis com¬ 
panion smile. 

‘ Then who the blazes is he?” the governor 
gasped. 

•‘He is the man whom your warders are 
now looking for,” said Blake. " But he did 
not escape this evening—his escape took place 
at dawn this morning—aud Mr. Blenkers here 
took his place in the convict-gang!” 

The bull-necked man wheeled and looked 
at Blenkers, then dropped back into his seat 
and ran his hand through his hair. 

*■ I give it up,” be 6aid slowly. “ If there 
Is any story behind it, let me have it, sir.” 

There was a story behind it, and Blake 
told that story, quietly and well. The long, 
grim ordeal that the brother had gone 
through, his steady progress, step by step to 
the great moment when be had changed iden¬ 
tities with bis unfortunate brother, were un¬ 
folded, and the governor listened like a man 

“ Mr. Blenkers is now on the eve of reap¬ 
ing the reward for all that he has endured,” 
Blake ended. " And for him to do so, you 
will have to help us. sir.” 

The governor was silent for a moment; 
then be thrust his chair aside and arose to 
his feet. 

” An extraordinary story,” he said. u I 
don't think I ever heard anything like it 

It was true that this man had not appeared 
in a very favourable light. He had proved 
lhmself to be a bully and also vindictive; 
but, despite these facts, be was not alto¬ 
gether impossible, and it seemed that this 
recital of a patient man’s long and grim fight 
with odds that to most men would have ap¬ 
peared insurmountable, awakened a new feel¬ 
ing. 

“ I am ready to be of any assistance pos¬ 
sible,” said the governor of the gaol. 

He looked at Blake. 

“For instance, I can help you to get a 
hold of these two rascals, Vanley and the 
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man Sam,” be said. "They have gone back 
to the cottage that you have mentioned. I 
happen to know that, because Vanley gave 
me the address. He was just as puzzled as 1 
was over the dual identities, but I can quite 
understand wby his anxiety was even keener 

Blake and Blenkers looked at each other 
for a moment; then the detective turned to 
the governor. 

“ I will accept your offer,” he said. “ But 
there is also another point that I will re¬ 
quire assistance on. Where is Sedgill now?” 

“ He is in the separate ward behind this 
waiting-room,” the governor announced. 
" We do not ask a man who is going to be re¬ 
leased to spend" bis last night in the cells.” 

A quick smile crossed Blenkers’s-face. 

“ That will do me down to the ground,” he 
said. “ Just heave me in along with that 
fellow, and we’11 spend the night together. 
Work it up to look like the real thing—as 
though I’d been captured and brought back 
again. I bet he won’t know that I am not 
Ralph!” 

A few minutes served to arrange the plan, 
and presently into the pialnly-furnished room 
that stood apart from the gatekeeper's house 
a couple of armed warders stalked, bringing 
with them the lean, tall American. He was 
hustled into the room, and the door was 
banged and locked behind him, and the 
warders went off down the passage again. 
Blenkers saw the figure of Sedgcll prop itself 
up ou one arm and stare at him from the 
cot in the corner. 

•' What the blazes is—hullo! It's yon, eh?” 

There was an electric-bulb blazing from the 
ceiling of the room, and beneath it the lean 
face of the American loomed. Sedgill leaped 
to his feet and begarf to dress hurriedly. 

"Yes, Sedgill. It is me, all right.” 
Blenkers replied, in a slow, hard voice, as 
be advanced towards the ferret-eyed rascal. 

SedgiU's face revealed something of the 
fear that was in his heart. 

•' What did they put you lu here for?" he 
asked. Then be noticed the civilian attire, 
and his eyes widened. 

" I tried to get away, but they were too 
smart for me, Sedgill,” the drawling voice 
returned. “ I wanted mighty badly to get 
away, for I knew that you were due to leavo 
here tomorrow—ami I wanted to meet you 
—outside.” 

The coward soul of the man peered out of 
his eyes. Sedgill, knowing the vile lies he 
had told, felt that cold fear creep over him 
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that comes to all wrong doers when brought 
face to face with the men they have wronged. 

“ Well, I ain’t going to spend my last 
night in your company," he said, edging 
away from the cot. “They’ll have to take 
one of us out of here." 

Bienkers wag still between his man and the 
door, and be smiled. 

“I guess they won’t listen to you, my 
friend,” he returned. “ They’ve been hunting 
me for hours, and they are all dog-tired. 
You can shout if you like, but you won’t get 
anyone to listed.’’ 

Sedgill slipped to the door and ham¬ 
mered on it, once, twice, then he began to 
shout. But there was no sign from outside, 
and presently Bienkers crossed the room and 
touched him on the arm. Sedgill leaped away, 
and a snarl came from his lips. 

’’ Keep your hands off me,” he shrieked. 

His face was twisted into a mask of ter¬ 
ror, and it was obvious that his nerves were 
on end. He had been counting the hours 
before his release, had been looking forward 
to meeting his confederates and sharing in 
that big haul that they had made. And 
now, at the eleventh hour, here was the victim 
of that outrageous scheme standing in front 
of him, tall and grim and menacing. 

Bienkers laughed. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said. “I’m not 
going to kill you—yet!” 

He hesitated over that last word in a way 
that sent all the blood cold in his listener’s 

Sedgill backed away against the wall, 
crouching like a rat about to spring. His 
face was working with terror, and he made 
a terrible picture as he watched Bienkers. 

“You told a string of lies .about me,” said 
Bienkers slowly. “ You knew all the time 
that I had nothing to do with that job. You 
planned it all very cleverly. I was the scape¬ 
goat, and went down for the long stretch, 
while you and your pal came through with 
the light one. But I've got something to 
tell you now that you don't know.” 

He fixed his hard eyes on Sedgill. 

“ You think your other friend, Sam, and 
the master-crook that was behind the game 
are going to meet you to-morrow, don’t you?” 

The man beside the wall did not alter his 
watchful pose. 

“ Never mind what I think,” He snarled. 

“ You think that Sam is going to take you 
to the place where he took you that night 
when you hid the swag—a place that you 
could not find by yourself, because he took 1 
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you there by car, and you do not know the 
route—you have no idea where it was." 

Bienkers saw the furtive eyes widen for a 
moment. Blake had given the lean Ameri¬ 
can all the story, now, and -Bienkers was 
making full use of it. 

“ What do you know about it?” Sedgill 
demanded. 

“ Only that Sam has tricjred you, you 
fool!” came the grim reply. “ For the place 
be took you to isn't five miles from here, 
and he’s no intention of letting you Bed it.” 

“ That’s a lie, you skunk 1" the crook hissed. 

Bienkers smiled. 

“ It is the truth,” he said. “ And X can 
prove it. I broke ont of prison to-night, and 
saw Sam and Vanley. They didn’t see me, 
but I found out what they were going to do. 
When you come out to-morrow they are going 
to take you away somewhere—and put you 
on the wrong scent. You’ll never find that 
swag—they won’t give you the chance: They 
want it for themselves, and you don’t figure 
in their scheme at all." 

Sedgill laughed harshly. 

“That is what you say," he returned. 
” But I’m not worrying. If they try to do 
the dirty on me—well, let ’em. But I’ll bet 
they never find the stuff without mo helping 

His ferret eyes cast a swift glance at 
Bienkers. 

“ If you aro trying to bluff’ me, you can 
count it out,” he went on. “ I am not such 
a fool as to swallow all the stuff that you 

He drew himself erect. 

” If you are so darned sure that the place 
Sam took me to is not five miles from here 
maybe you can describe it?" he sneered. 

Sedgill had every right to think that bis 
sneering challenge was a poser. So far as ho 
was aware, the place that he had hidden the 
swag was miles away—in another part of the 
country altogether. Sam had deliberately 
hoodwinked his confederate in that respect- 
and that breach of faith was to bear fruit 

“ I will describe it,” said Bienkers slowly 
“ It is a tumbledown farm, with a row of 
barns and cowsheds behind it. In the farm¬ 
yard there is a duckpond, and an under¬ 
ground passage leads from the duckpond into 
a brook." He saw the dawning amazement 
on the rascal’s face, and came to a halt. 

" I see ydfi know all about that duckpond 
and passage,” he added grimly. 

Sedgill's lean fists clenched. 
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here in custody until you can be taken to 
Seareach to-morrow." 

Vanley broke Into another storm of pro¬ 
test, but it availed him nothing. The gover¬ 
nor played the part of " polite but firm ” 
gaoler to perfection. 

“I will make you as comfortable as pos¬ 
sible," he said. •• After all, it is only a few 
hours, and you can always have redress if 
the charge against you should prove to bo 
false.” 

He touched a bell, and Chief Warder Stone 

“ You will take charge of these two in¬ 
dividuals, Stone," the governor commanded. 

“ See that they do not escape.” 

To Vanley that grim command was like 
the voice of doom. His long career of crime 
was about to suffer an eclipse, and suddenly, 
with an angry oath, be leaped forward and 
tried to close with Blake. 

But Blenkers had been watching the evil 
rascal with unwavering eyes, and that sud¬ 
den attaok was a signal that the lean man 
had been looking for—a chance that be bad 
never had until then. 

The law, of course, would deal with Vanley 
in ita good time, bnt to Blenkers nothing in 
the world would make up for that three 
years of agony that he and his brother Ralph 
had 6nffered. Vanley might be imprisoned 
and punished, but no human power could 
give back to these two brothers the three 
wasted years of youth. 

It was that thought that sent the lean 
man leaping forward like a cat, and put an 
extra power into the long arm and bunched 
list that shot out. 

Vanley, bis strong fingers hooked, was just 
clutching at Blake's throat when Blenkers's 
flat went home. It caught Vanley clean 
on the point of the jaw—just where it was 
meant to go. 

It was a terrific blow, with all a strong 
man’s pent-up anger behind it. Vanley was 
lifted clean off, his feet and fell sprawling 
across the governor's desk, making the thick¬ 
set governor leap out of his chair. 

When the warders grabbed at Vanley 
again and drew him to the floor, they bad 
no need to do more than glance at the 
limp, gasping body. 

Sam was hustled out of the room, and 
Stone and another warder carted the dazed 
Vanley away with them, grinning quietly to 
each other. 

When they had vanished down the corridor 
the governor arose to his feet, and with a 
rather sheepish smile nodded to Blenkers. i 


“You know bow to deliver a punch, Mr. 
Blenkers," be said. “ That one came in very 
opportunely.” 

Blenkers held out his band. 

“ I gueee that there is just one punch that 
I feel sort of sorry I ever delivered,” he 
said. “I wonder if you would shake and 
forget itf” 

And, to his credit be It said, the governor 
of the prison was man enough to take that 
prof erred palm, and so settle the foolish little- 
incident that his own anger and bullying 
ways bad brought about. 


While the above incident* were taking 
place. Tinker and I had hurried down to Dis- 
combe Farm, and were making ourselves com¬ 
fortable there. We saw that the line of 
warders had been removed and the great 
searchlight no longer blinked and glared 
acroes the dark expanse of moor. Blake 
had told us what to expect, and so just about 
dawn 1 reached out and wakened the young 
’un, who had fallen sound asleep leaning 
over the kitchen table. 

“ We will havo to be making a move now. 
Tinker,” I said. “ It is getting close to the 
time, and we don’t want to take any risks." 

He gave a yawn wide enough to take the 
top of his bead off. 

“ There is a bit too much energy needed 
in this sort of game," he said. “I feel as 
though I hadn't slept for a week. The 
only fellow who really comes out beet from 
this week-end of ours is your man Sam!” 

I laughed. 

“It certainly has been just about the 
warmest week-end holiday that I have ever 
tackled," I agreed. 

Presently we were out In the farmyard, 
and we crossed to an old tree that was 
growing beside the road and climbed into it. 
Blake had told us what he hoped to do. 
He meant to try and get Sedgill to go to 
the farm alone, and Tinker and I were to 
watch his movements when he got there. 

“Do you know Sedgili?” I asked. 

Tinker was making himself very comfort, 
able along one gnarled bough. 

“Can’t say that I do," he returned. 

"Neither of ns have seen the beggar, so 
it would look rather stupid if it was- the 
wrong man that came here.” 

Tinker grinned. t 

“ That was why Blenkers wanted to get his 
brother out of gaol,” be said slowly. " Ho 
was the only one who would bo able to 
recognise Sedgill at a glance. Between our- 
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selves, old Blenkers did not forget much when 
he carried out these plans of his.” 

■' He bad every reason to make him care¬ 
ful,” I pointed out. 

We eat still for a few minutes, watching 
the dawn slowly spreading across the dark 
moors. I thought of what had happened on 
the previous day, and noted again the 
wreathing misif as it moved down the road. 

“ If Sedgill comes along here we will have 
to keep a sharp look-out on him—or the 
beggar may trick ns after all," I said. 

“It is this bunking mfet,” Tinker retnmed. 
"It would be quite easy for someone to 
dodge in under it and lose themselves.” 

Another half an hour passed, and" then at 
last I caught sight of a figure moving down 
the road. 

•' Look out, Tinker,” I murmured. 

I heard the young ’nn move so that the 
branch jigged a little. 

" I've twigged him,” Tinker said. " I think 
it is Sedgill. I got the warder to describe 
him—and that is about the same sort of 
figure and general appearance." 

It was a middle-sized, lean shape that 
came ont through the mists and climbed the 
gate that formed a barrier between the road 
and the farm. 

Tinker and I did not move, but watched 
the figure below iu silence. 

It was Sedgill right enough, and at first 
his actions rather perplexed me, He seemed 
to be moving about like a man in a haze, 
first to the bam, then back again to the 
house, halting every now and then to look 
around. 

Fortunately for us the tree that we were 
concealed in gave us a good view of the 
whole line of buildings as well as the farm, 
and so we could follow the movements of 
the released rascal easily enough. 

Finally Sedgill managed to get into the 
back yard, and halted just in front of the 
duck-pond. We saw him look about for a 
long moment, then a change came over his 
attitude. It suddenly became very alert and 
eager, and be hurried across to the tumble¬ 
down gate and looked up and down the 
lane for a moment as though afraid that he 
was being followed. But there was no one 
afoot at that hour of the morning, and -at 
lagt/Sedgill went back to the duck-pond, then 
moving oil round it he cleared the low wall 
and began to head across the cattle-yard on 
the right. 

“ Tinker, this is where we have either to 
get busy, or lose that rascal,” I suggested. 
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■‘That's what I think,”'said Tinker. 

He swnng round on his branch, and like 
the young monkey that he was, commenced 
to swing from branch to branch down to the 
ground, dropping on all fours. I followed 
his example, and wo reached the ground 
almost together, then we rushed across the 
old farmyard and gained the wall over which 
Sedgill had disappeared. 

The mist was clearing slightly, and wo 
could sc© that the sun would be out in an¬ 
other few moments. 

“ But where the blazes is Sedgill?” Tinker 
muttered, peering across the space. 

At one time or another that had been used 
as a paddock, and there were a few posts 
erected in the centre, and close to them was 
a tumbledown well. 

I could not see any signs of Sedgill, then 
suddenly I noticed that the rope that was 
wound round the drum of the winch above 
the well seemed to be moving much more 
than was necessary. 

“ I think he is down there,” I whispered, 
pointing to the swaying rope. " And I 
should not be surprised if that is the hiding- 
place where the booty has lain all these 

In a moment Tinker was over the wall, and 
I joined him. We crept across and reached 
the well. A low wall of bricks, about two feet 
high, guarded the mouth of the well, and 
the winch stood over it with the rope falling 
straight down into the well. 

Tinker wriggled himself forward until he 
could see over the edge of the well, and I 
followed his example. 

Sedgill was standing on a narrow ledge 
about six feet below the top of the well, 
and be was working the rope to and fro 
now, dropping it, then raising it again, as 
though be were fishing for something. So 
engrossed was he in his task that he did not 
even see ns. His back was towards'us, and 
we lay there very still, watching bis opera- 

Again and again he made his cast, and 
we could hear the metallic clank of the 
hook on the end of the rope as it thudded 
against the side of the well. 

I could not hear any sound of water, and 
it dawned on me then that the well had 
probably run dry, which we proved after¬ 
wards to be tW case. 

At last Sedgill's long fishing produced the 
expected result. The rope suddenly tautened, 
and we heard him give a grim chuckle of 
satisfaction, then he began to draw in the 
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rope hand over hand, and at last out ot tho 
well there rose a mated, battered bucket. 
It was booked to the rope by the metal 
book, wbieh bad caught In tbo bundle, and 
from the pull ot the rope it was obvious 
that that bucket weighed something con¬ 
siderable. 

‘•Look ont, young un!” I murmured. “He 
will be coming up here now.” 

There was no place for 11s to hide if 
we bad wanted to do so. But before we 
could make a move, a rather humorous thing 
happened. SergiH, having rescued the bucket, 
knew well enough that be could not climb 
out of the well with tbe bucket in his bands, 
so be gave a quick heave to tbe rusted thing 
and it came flying up over the low wall, 
and landed within an ineb ot Tinker's bead! 

Quick as a flash Tinker grabbed at tbe 
bucket, and at that same moment Sedgill 
came sprawling ont over tbe low wall of tbe 
well. He saw us, and into his face there 
leaped a look ef rage and fear. Then sud¬ 
denly, with a snarling oatb, be flung him¬ 
self ou Tinker and tried to wrest tbe bucket 
out of tbe young ’un's bands. 

“That belongs-to me! Hands off! Do 
you bearr Sedgill yelled. 

Tinker was on his feet now, and be clung 
to that bucket like a leech. 

Sedgill bad taken bold of one end of the 
handle, while Tinker was grabbing the other, 
and they tugged and strained and circled 
round and round like a pair of terriers 
quarreling over a bone, until tbe bucket, 
which was a very old and crazy affair, gave 
up tbe struggle. 

It split in half, and Sedgill went sprawling 
one way, while Tinker did a similar stunt 
on tbe otber side. But I hardly saw wbat 
happened to them. I was much too inter¬ 
ested in that bucket, for as it split in two 
there was a parcel inside it that also burst 
its sides, and out from that parcel fell a 
stream of jewels, cameos, and pearls! 

Tbe Gorringe Museum swag lay In a shim¬ 
mering beap od the dew-spa ogled grass in 

I admit that I was very slow. I simply 
stood still, staring at tbe glistening beap, and 
next thing I knew was Sedgill on bis feet, 
and making a wild rush at me. 

I let him have one as be came, but he 
barged into me and I went down on the 
turf with a thud, and next moment Sedgill 
was streaking across that paddock like tbe 
wind. Tinker leaped up and. followed bim, 
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and I gathered myself together and watched 
tbe chase. 

I think that Sedgill would have got away— 
even Tinker admits that—but just as the 
released convict reached tbe wall and made 
to leap over it, a long, lanky figure shot up 
from behind it and shot ont fte arms, so 
that Sedgill, already in mid-air, fonnd him¬ 
self clasped round tbe waist in a beartlko 
hog, then both men went sprawling behind 
tbe wall, locked in a grim clinch. 

It was Mr. Bleokers, and from the farm 
yard there came a shout, afid presently 
Sexton Blake appeared beyond tbe wall. I 
did not seo tbe dust-up that took place 
then, hut I guessed that SedgUl's goose was 
fairly cooked—and so it was! 

A few minutes later, while I was busy- 
trying to gather up that heap of jewels 
Blake and Tinker and Bleukers came across 
to me, and I saw behind them the figure ot 
the Chief-warder Stone, and by bis side was 
Sedgill, in handcuffs. 

“Picking daisies. Lawless?” Blake said, 
with a smile. 

I fished out a rather Beautiful amethyst 
and held it up. 

“I wish that every field held daisies like 
this." I returned. 

We ail set to work then and searched 
every inch of the ground around the well, for 
tbe parcel bad split and a shower of smaller 
jewels bad shot all over the place. But we 
managed to find the whole lot at last, and 
it was Bleukers who gavo tbe final touch to 
the grim scene. 

“ We will want something to carry these 
things in, I guees," be said. “And well 
use that valise of mine that is bidden in the 
coppice.” 

Ami so the valise was duly fouud. and its 
convict-kit, that had been left in it by 
Ralph, was thrown out, to make place for 
the jewels—tbe very ■ jewels through which 
the younger Blenkehs bad been forced to weap 
that drab garb. 

“ Where are we going to now?” I asked. 

Bleokers looked at Blake. 

“ Seareach," he said. •• There is a man in 
the police-station there that I want to see- 
want to see very badly, so that I may tell 
him that be will never be a gaolbird again.” 

Then his keen eyes went moist, and he 
held ont his hands to us. 

“I would never have managed it but .for 
you gentlemen," he breathed. “ I guess I’ve 
given.you a heap of trouble, and you must. 
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have thought all sorts of things about me. 
But you will admit now that I bad to do 
what I did?” 

Tinker grinned. 

"Yes, you had to do what you did; but 
it wanted a lot of studying out, Mr. 
Blinkers," he returned. “ And you eannot 
blame us for being a little bit doubtful about 
you at the start." 

Blenkers took off his cap, revealing bis 
prison-crop. 

“ How could anyone be anything else but 
doubtful wben a man walks about like a 
branded rogue?” he said. 

And it was only then that I realised how, 
deep down in his heart, Blenkers bad loathed 
and hated the disfiguring crop that he had 
endured for so long. 

” Do you know the thing I am going to 
do after I have seen Ralph?” he said slowly. 

Tinker chuckled. 

“Have a shave,” he suggested; and 
Blenkers smiled. 

“ Hit it first time, young ’un,” he said, 
fingering his stubble-covered chin. “ I’m out 
for a shave—and a bottle of hair-tonic.” 

And on that balf-humorous note I think I 
can end the yarn, 

Vanley and Sam and Sedgill were hauled 
Up for conspiracy, and they all received 
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smart sentences. The jewels- were returfiei 
to the Oorringe Museum, and the insurance 
company obtained a return of their money. 
But .Blenkers and his brother Ralph did not 

They went back to America, and it was 
Blake himself who worked matters so that 
tbo grim secret in their lives might not be 
revealed on the other side. 

“ Ralph has lost three years of his life, 
and nothing can make up to him for that," 
he pointed out. “ But at least we can see 
to it that the truth never follows him to his 
home. HiB friends and relations need never 
know that be was ever inside an English 
prison; and the kindest thing we can do for 
him is to prevent them from ever finding 
that out.” 

That is why we have used fictitious names 
right through, for although the case was 
certainly well worth recording, we did not 
want anyone to bo able to identify Blenkers 
through it. 

‘Besides, he no longer indulges in the gaol¬ 
bird crop now, and even if you were to 
meet him you would never recognise him as 
the hero of our extraordinary week-end at 
golf—as Tinker sagely remarks. 

THE END. 
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